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THE REFORM DEBATE. 


OWEVER able the speakers may be, and however much 
H they may wish to carve out a line for themselves, it is 
impossible that a debate that has lasted seven or eight nights 
should admit of anything very new being said. Even Mr. 
Bricut failed to impart new life or give a new character to 
the discussion. It was his cue to be mild and conciliatory, 
to add no fuel to the fire, to efface, if possible, the adverse 
impression that his wild denunciations of Parliament had 
produced. Accordingly, he was as pleasant as he could be. 
Sxuc, as Mr. Layanp would say, roared like a sucking- 
dove, and even ladies could not have been frightened at the 
roaring. He condemned Mr. Giapsrone's statistics, and showed 
conclusively, what was suspected before, that those who 
collected the returns of the number of working-men ad- 
mitted or to be admitted to the franchise had no distinct 
notion what a working-man was. Mr. Bricur first dwelt 
on the excellences of the Rochdale Pioneers, and proved the 
easiest part of the Government case to admiration. That 
such men, if they had a vote, would do no harm, is admitted 
by ordinary Conservatives. Sir Butwer Lytton would like to 
admit them to the franchise by acclamation ; and no Reformer 
can even conceive of a Reform Bill that would not admit them. 
The whole difficulty of the question lies in the extreme 
differences of the constituencies, to all of which it is intended 
to apply the same rule. ‘There are no Totnes Pioneers, or, if 
there are, we may be sure they do not go pioneering for 
nothing. Mr. GoscueN made a speech which certainly was 
not without interest, for it contained what purported to be an 
explanation of the Government measure. But the explanation 
only made matters worse, and it is singular that the statement 
of the secret purposes of the Cabinet should have been reserved 
for so young a member of it. The explanation is simply 
this:—The Government knew that there would be a very 
large minority against the reduction of the franchise, and 
also that there would be another very large minority against 
the redistribution of seats; but there were good grounds for 


Parliaments, or the conduct of the Government, there is, of 
course an endless field for philosophical inquiry into such 
recondite questions as the character and conditions of 
democracy. Mr. Lowe entered largely on these questions, 
and no one can say that their consideration is too remote from 
the Reform Bill to be irrelevant on the present occasion. But 
it is almost impossible to discuss them exhaustively in a public 
assembly. They are too complicated, too wide, and too far 
beyond the limit of possible certainty. It is interesting, 
but it is more interesting than instructive, to read Mr. 
Lowe's examination of the subtle point whether the fran- 
chise is a geod in itself or not. As in most philosophical 
controversies, the first step is for the disputants to agree to 
talk the same language. Mr. Lowe says that the reduction 
of the franchise is a mere question of political expediency. 
But itis very easy to translate into the language of expediency 
Mr. Gapstone’s assertion that the franchise is a good thing in 
itself. What Mr. Giapstone evidently meant is that the mere 
possession of the franchise, bad influences apart, is a good to its 
holder ; and that this good may be looked at separately from the 
good which, in the opinion of Reformers, an extended fran- 
chise would confer on the nation. The kind of good is that 
the possessor of the franchise, by possessing it, has a 
stimulant supplied him to gain the information and cul- 
tivate the thoughts necessary for political action. Why 
is this good? Because, among other reasons, it is poli- 
tically expedient that as large a number of ms as 
possible in a nation should be educated up to this level ; and if 
this is not conceded, we must go on to e that the educa- 
tion of the greatest possible number is a national benefit, and that 
the spread of the particular kind of education which the posses- 
sion of political power tends to give is not an exception to the 
general rule as to the benefits of education. So, again, 
much that Mr. Lowe said of the general character of dem 

is exceedingly true. There are many grave dangers wi 
which we are threatened if we sanction a large transfer of the 
electoral power. It is true that we might fall under the tyranny 
of Trades’ Unions, that the Executive might be too weak, that 


the House of Commons might be less respected, that the 


hoping that, under each head, the Government could count 
om a majority. But as these minorities would not consist | 
altogether of the same persons, the two minorities, if | 
brought together by the vote being taken on a completer , 
Measure, might easily prove a majority. ‘This was the | 
original calculation; but it was entirely vitiated by two_ 
circumstances. In the first place, the production of the 
Redistribution Bill after the second reading of the present 
Bill was totally inconsistent with the project of keeping these 
two contemplated minorities from coalescing if they wished. 
In the second place, the course taken by the Government 
led to that very union of two minorities which it was in- 
tended to prevent. ‘There is a minority opposed to all Reform ; 
there is also, we will assume, a minority opposed to dealing with 
the question by fragments. ‘These two minorities have coalesced, 
the consequence will be read in the division list. ‘The 
device of the Government has not been a good device. It has 
not been successful, it has damaged their credit for statesman- 
ship; and it has placed Mr: GLapsTove in such a relation to the 
House as to make it difficult for him to lead it pleasantly and 
effectively for the future. And it is obvious that, if it had 
succeeded, it could only have succeeded by damaging in a most 
Serious way the character and prospects of comprehensive 
Reform. If no redistribution of seats was to be proposed, why 
should the members for small boroughs vote for a mere reduc- 
ton of the franchise? Obviously because they might have 
hoped that the reduction of the franchise would give the small 
croughs a new chance of existence, and make it harder to 
— them immediately after their constituencies had 


But if there is not much of novelty possible in speeches 


Which refer only to the details of the Bill, the history of past 


security of the Upper House and of the Church might 
be shaken. Some arguments and some lessons of experience 
tend to make us think these dangers probable. But then there 
are other arguments and other lessons of experience which 
point the other way. The transfer of power to the middle 
class from the class under the immediate dictation of the rich 
has proved a more satisfactory process than mere considerations 
of the general nature of popular institutions might have led us 
to expect. For it was quite possible that great evils might have 
resulted from the arrangement of 1832; and no one could have 
been sure beforehand that an arrangement which, on the one 
hand, left the iniquities of many small boroughs to go on as 
before, and on the other created a number of new constituencies 
which in that day were animated with a desire for many crude 
and violent changes, would have ended in producing Parlia- 
ments as steady-going, and as desirous to do their duty, as the 
present and preceding Parliaments. There are evidently causes 
at work which tend to prevent popular government in England 
assuming the same shape and exhibiting the same defects as 
in France or the United States. Evidently it would not do to 
trust to this too blindly. We might ew A our institutions 
popular so recklessly and suddenly that the conservative and 
intellectual influences would have no time or force to operate. 
Democracy, Mr. Lowe sys is a bad thing, for it is the 
goverument of the rich by the poor; but there is also 
another thing that is bad—the exclusive government of 
the poor by the rich. Is there too much of this in England ? 
Opinions will differ, but at any rate it may be said, without 
presumption, that ‘there are obvious elements in English 
society which tend strongly to produce this result ; and, there- 
fore, to popularize our institutions from time to time may be 
wise, for reasons which are specially English, and as to the 
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operation of which we can learn little by studying the 
democracies of France and America... 
But the Government has been pleased to cut away the 
ground from those who, for a variety of reasons, wish for a 
Reform Bill, but wish for a comprehensive, moderate, wise 
measure. It has chosen to mix up the general question of 
Reform with the particular question of the expediency 
of adopting or rejecting a Bill of which no one can 
possibly say whether it is moderate or not, and the 
results of which are to depend on another measure which 
is independent of it. Mr. Lowe put this part of his argument 
with great vigour, and even severity, against Mr. GLADSTONE ; 
but he was perfectly justified in saying all that he did say. 
If we look to the measure itself, it is unmeaning and idle as it 
now stands, for it is only half a measure, and the other half has 
been kept dark. If we look to the mode in which Parliament 
has been treated, the House of Commons has a right to complain 
bitterly. The very case set up by the Government was that the 
House was not to be trusted, and that it was proposed to make 
men vote for the two halves separately who would never have 
voted for the whole. There is something, too, exceedingly 
irritating in a young member of the Cabinet like Mr. Goscuen 
being commissioned to explain coolly to the House that a trap 
had been set for wavering members, that the Government was 
going to cajole them, and that the Government was quite certain 
of cajoling them, although the mode of deception was revealed 
to them beforehand. It isnatural that men of honour and self- 
respect should resent all this bitterly, and that some at least of 
their number should prefer to consider what is due to them- | 
selves, and to the body to which they belong, rather than to the | 
claims of party. We are compelled to write before the result of | 
the division is known, but every one would be greatly surprised | 
if the Government were supported by any large majority. 
That the Bill can pass this Session is in the highest degree 
improbable, but it may be hoped that, whatever happens, the 
Government will remain in office, or that no large amount of 
precious time may be lost in constructing a new one. ‘The 
issue is one that ought never to have been raised. Great 
viational interests ought not to have been imperilled merely to 
ascertain whether the Government was strong enough to make 
its supporters vote in the dark, on condition of being told 
what they were voting about directly the vote had been given. 
Tt will be well if Mr. Giapstone at the last moment gets him- 
self out of the difficulty he has created, and makes a concession 
that will disarm a large‘portion of the Opposition, or if he does 
not go out of office merely in pique and from an obstinate 
pride, but accepts what is the real wish of Parliament and the 
country—that a Liberal Ministry should remain in oflice, and 
that, after having well matuzed and considered the whole 
scheme, it should bring in a comprehensive measure. Mr. 
Bricut is probably quite right im saying that, whatever 
may be the fate of this Bill, and whatever may be the 
effect of the division on the Ministry, a Reform Bill will 
be carried before long; but we do not think he is at 
all right in pronouncing that the Bill which is inevi- 
table must also inevitably be less moderate than any 
that have been proposed. Fair discussion will tell on the 
character of the next Bill, as it has told on the fate of 
this; and although we greatly deplore that the present oppor- 
tunity of settling the question has been thrown away by the 
miscalculation and obstinacy of the Government, we still sur- 
vey the prospects of Reform without alarm. We believe that 
a measure might be devised and carried which would satisfy 
the country, remove the more startling defects of the present 
representative system, and leave us as far as the wisest philo- 
sopher would wish us to be from imitating the democracy of 
neighbouring or cognate natioas. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA, 
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had interfered in the quarrel. As soon as hostilities com. 
menced, the Austrian garrison must have evacuated 
Holstein, and the Duchies, once definitively occupied by” 
Prussia, would never have been released from her 

The -military resources of Austria are perhaps, with the 
aid of Hungary, greater than those of her rival; but is 
would have been necessary to defend Venetia against Ital 
to watch the ambiguous movements of Russia on the Galician 
frontier, and to meet the undivided force of Prussia jn 
Silesia and Saxony. There could have been no reasonable ho 
of recovering the conquests of Freperick the Great, and it 
was not improbable that the supremacy of Prussia over 
Northern Germany might be extended and confirmed by 
the events of the war. Count Bismark must have foreseen 
the reluctance of the minor Governments to engage in 4 
struggle which would probably have reduced them to 
dependence ; but he perhaps failed to appreciate the repug- 
nance of the German people to a civil war, and the anti- 
pathy to his own political system which is felt by all 
friends of constitutional liberty, both in Prussia and in 
the surrounding States. The Liberal party has displayed its 
usual moderation and sagacity in deprecating a collision 
which might aggrandize Prussia, at the cost of rendering German 
unity more than ever impossible; and the certainty that the 
war would be unpopular as well as unjust may probably have 
decided the wavering opinion of the Kine. It was easier to 
find reasons for resuming negotiation than to invent a plausi- 
ble pretext for a quarrel. If the history of recent transactions 
were compiled from official documents, it would appear that 
the Austrian and Prussian armaments bore to each other 
the recipro.al and exclusive relation of cause and effect, 
Bohemia and Silesia were respectively filled with troops for 
purposes of defence, and for the maintenance of peace it was 
only necessary to agree that the preparations on both sides 
should be discontinued. 


The periodical misunderstandings between Austria and 
Prussia evidently arise frow some deep-seated cause. The 
affairs of two provinces which are remote from the nearest 
Austrian possession have twice brought the two great 
German Powers to the verge of war. In 1850, Prince 
ScHWARZENBERG exhibited the same turbulent activity which 
has since rendered Count Bismark conspicuous or notorious, 
both in domestic and foreign policy ; and the tame submission 
of Freperick Wittiam ILI. to the menaces of Austria and to 
the dictation of Russia left behind a feeling of shame and 
resentment, which is not unconnected with tle present 
readiness of Prussia to engage in war. Since that time there 
have been many changes in European alliances, and from 1855 
Russia has been permanently alienated from Austria, and has 
cultivated a friendly understanding with Prussia. During 
the Italian campaign, it seemed at one time probable that 
the whole of Germany would take the part of Austria against 
France; but Prussia has since recognised the Kingdom 
of Italy, and Count Bismark is supposed to have made 
overtures to the Emperor Napoeon in anticipation of a 
German war. In the Polish insurrection, Prussia gave active 
support to the Russian measures of repression, while the 
Austrian Government tolerated the sympathy of her Galiciaa 
subjects for their countrymen in the Russian provinces. The 
co-operation of the two Powers in the Danish war was not 
unreasonably regarded as a triumph of Prussian diplomacy. 
The petty German States were taught no longer to rely on the 
patronage of Austria, and Count Bismark was enabl 

with perfect security to repress the pretensions of the Diet. 
‘The treaty by which the conquered provinces were trans- 
ferred in full possession to the allied Powers was certain 
to enure to the exclusive benefit of Prussia. In the late 
quarrel Austria was, in a certain sense, in the wrong, because 
the Prussian Government only insisted on the natural con- 
sequences of earlier concessions. The invasion of Schleswig 
was an assertion of the joint right of the two Powers to the 
championship of German interests’; but the conclusion of 


it is almost certain that the war between Austria and 
Prussia is averted or adjourned. The ordinary explana- 
tion of the approaching disarmament is probably correct. 
Count Bismark has for the second time been overruled by the 
prudence or the scruples of the Kina. 
Gastein was concluded by the Minister against his own opinion, 
and he recently hoped to have found, in the disputed interpre- 
tution of the compact, occasion for a definitive rupture. If he 
had been less unpopular at home, his policy would have been 


eagerly supported by the great majority of his countrymen; | 


for there is no difference of opinion in Prussia as to the expe- 
diency of aggrandizing the monarchy, and the traditional 
dislike to Austria operates in the same direction with the 
desire for the annexation of Holstein and Schleswig. In 
the projected war there wa8 little risk of loss, unless France 


The Convention of | 


peace by a common acquisition of territory left no question to 
be decided between the partners except the division of the 
spoil. As it was impossible that Austria could hold provinces 
on the coast of the Baltic, Count Bismark’s offer of a pecuniary 
_ compensation for the Austrian share can scarcely be consider 

| unnatural. It was too late for the Government of Vienna 


to fall back on the jurisdiction of the Diet, and on the pedigree 
“of Conquests are held by an unencumber 
| title, and the actual holder can scarcely allege the wrongitt 
| ness of his own acquisition. 2 
The conduct of Prussia in the matter of the Elbe Duchies 
has given great and just dissatisfaction to political moralists; 
but if Northern Schleswig were restored to Denmark, and 
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German districts annexed to Prussia, neither the inhabitants 
of the provinces nor the friends of European peace would 
have any substantial cause for regret. To Denmark the pos- 
session of German territory was a constant source of disturb- 
‘ance, and the constitution of an independent Duchy would 
be a mistake and an anachronism. It is for the interest of 
England and of peaceable States that a great German Power. 
should interpose between Russia and France. If the ancient 
Empire could be revived, it might be pleasant to gratify 
historical associations; but as far as it is possible to 
calculate on probabilities, Prussia must henceforth be the 
nucleus of united, or partially united, Germany. In the 
course of two hundred years, the House of HonENZzOLLERN has 
not been exempt from more or less reasonable imputations of 
cupidity, of injustice, and of violence ; but an upstart and 
growing Power seldom devotes itself to the practice of the 
milder Christian virtues, and especially of abnegation. The 
late Kina perhaps judged rightly in declining the Imperial 
Crown; but his successors, even if they are indifferent to the 
title, will never cease to pursue the object of attaining pre- 
dominance in Germany. [ven before the maintenance of 
peace is rendered ceriain, Count Bismark has commenced a 
new and unexpected movement for the reorganization of the 
Federal system; and to the general surprise, the professed 
enemy of Parliamentary institutions proposes that a representa- 
tive Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, should meet at 
Frankfort. Three or fouy years ago, the Emperor of Ausrria 
collected the German Princes around him in the same ancient 
capital; but his hope of receiving at least an honorary pre- 
eminence was defeated by the steady refusal of Prussia to 
countenance the attempt. The Prussian Minister probably | 
believes, from the example of the French Empire, that uni- 
versal suffrage is manageable; and he trusts to an elected | 
body to counteract the separatist tendencies of the minor 
Courts. Whatever may be his immediate reason for the | 
proposal, he undoubtedly designs a political attack upon | 
Austria. To foreigners it seems impossible that his’ scheme 
should succeed, unless he can effect a reconciliation with the | 
Liberal party. 
It is highly improbable that the Prussian Government | 
should have hampered itself by any final engagement to a con- | 
tingent ally, but the reported movement of italian troops to | 
the Venetian frontier might, if it had actually taken place, in- | 
volve serious complications. If peaceable relations with Prussia | 
are renewed, Austria may perhaps take the opportunity to re-— 
sent the diversion which has been meditated by an irrecon- 
cileable enemy ; and if war once broke out, Count Bismark’s | 
policy would immediately become still more violent and exact- 
ing. The readiness of Italy to seize any favourable occasion for 
an attack on Venetia is at least intelligible and consistent. 
The Government is not unwilling to undertake a patriotic en- 
terprise which would silence internal dissension; nor is a 
course of policy less acceptable because it implies a temporary 
independence of French patronage and protection. It can 
uever be doubtful whether the aid of any foreign ally would 
prothote the establishment of Prussian supremacy in Germany. 
Yo Italy, as to France, the whole nation would feel the instinctive 
antagonism which was conspicuously displayed in the war of 
1859. Although the medieval relations of the Western Empire 
with Rome and with Italy have for centuries been obsolete, many 
Germans still retain a vague belief that the Austrian dominion 
in Lombardy was a relic of an old Imperial right. It is true 
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party which are neither slight nor indistinct. In the direo- 
tions in which it was already known to be strong, it 
has shown, during the debate, that its strength is unim- 
paired; but, on the other hand, it has also shown that 
its weakness is not growing less in the directions in 
which it was known to be weak. The Conservative 
party has always been strong in what may be termed 
the forensic rhetoric of Parliament. It always numbers 
among its members men who can put the case against pro- 
posed changes in a clear, legal, decisive way—who can state 
objections, not in a carping minute manner, but in a telling and 
broad way. This is a most useful art to a Conservative party, 
for it is one of the great advantages which that party possesses, 
that reasons for change can scarcely ever be so well stated 
as reasons against change. Men who want something new 
generally are not very sure what they want, and are still less 
sure why they want it. They are animated by an indistinct 
feeling that what they propose falls in and harmonizes with 
other objects that they have learnt to think good; and it is 
this feeling, quite as much as any preponderance of argument, 
that has made them resolve to effect the change if they can. 
But, excepting when he has the misfortune to be defending an 
extreme and palpable abuse, a Conservative treads on much 
firmer and clearer ground. He can place the subject of dis- 
cussion clear of the favouring atmosphere of feeling which 
mukes his opponents incline to it. He can ask what are the 
precise consequences intended by a Bill, and how it can be 
certified that these precise consequences will flow from the 
Bill as it is brought before the House. The leaders of the 
Conservative party have had this advantage in an eminent 
degree during the debate on the Reform Bill. For not only 


_ must every Reform Bill raise great questions which those who 


oppose the Bill can treat effectively trom the side of resistance 
to change, but in this particular Bill there was a calcu- 
lation of numbers and figures on which the scheme was 
supposed to rest, and these numbers and figures are 
open to all kinds of attack, and may easily be shown 
to be trustworthy only in a very trivial degree; and, further, 
the action of the Government supplied inexhaustible argu- 
ments against the measure as a mere preparation for other 
measures. The Conservative party has therefore had a very 
favourable occasion, and it has not failed to take advantage of 
it. Sir Hueu Cairys put the general case against the Govern- 
ment as well as it could be put; and Lord Sranvey urged the 
objections against the fragmentary character of the Bill with 
a cogency and a completeness that raised to a considerable 
degree his position in the House. But it must be remembered 


_ that the Conservatives were so far successful exactly on the 


very ground where they were most sure of success, Sir Huan 
Cairns spoke admirably, but all that his speech showed was 
that a Conservative lawyer could sum up against a Liberal 
Ministry in a very spirited and exhaustive way. It showed 
this, but nothing more; it did not really carry the Conserva- 
tive party further than they must inevitably be carried as 
often as so able a lawyer as Sir Huau Cairns sits in their 
ranks, and has precisely the opportunity he would most like 
if he could have his choice. 

As usual, too, the party has been kept together with a firm 
discipline readily obeyed, for whatever numerical strength 
the Conservatives have they can almost always count on. 
The serried phalanx of fine young gentlemen who contribute 
so much to the ornament of the Opposition benches may 


that the Venetian territory never owned a German master | always be trusted to cheer their own men with an arrogant 


before the convention of Campo Formio, but the national 
agitation when the Quadrilateral was threatened found an ex- 
cuse or a pretext in the doubtful nature of the boundary 
between German and Italian Tyrol. ‘The modern passion for 


rtinacity, and to laugh or to hoot when laughing and 
ooting can annoy or damage an opponent. ‘This has a tem- 


porary effect, and Conservative speakers are more encouraged, 
and Liberal speakers more discouraged, than their adversaries 


national unity is almost always one-sided, and the determination | are; but it is only in the House that this tells. The country 


to seize Schleswig is perfectly compatible with an obstinate hold 


knows nothing of it, and no amount of boisterous after-dinner 


upon Venice. On the whole, it is probable that the Italian | jocularity can really add to the strength of a party. ‘The 


Government will abandon any hostile intentions which it ma 
ve entertained against Austria, as the disarmament of bot 
the original parties to the quarrel is now officially announced. 
France’ will not at present support Italy in an aggressive policy, 
= a single-handed contest with Austria would be altogether 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


[ is hot impossible that within a short time the leaders of 

aan Conservative party may be asked to form a new 

Z reid and in that case it will be of paramount importance 
Ow 


any case, everything that can contribute to this knowledge 
8 Worth notici 


Conservative party always looks stronger than it is. Its 
leaders find themselves compelled to show a much more liberal 
and accommodating spirit than animates the breasts of 
their livelier supporters. And it may be owned that 
some of the speeches of the Conservative debaters re- 
quired a large amount of ready cheering to carry them 
off. The views of some of their politicians were very 
strange, und no divergence of opinion on the Liberal side 
exceeded the divergence of opinion on the Conservative side. 
Sir Butwer Lytton, for example, insisted, in his rounded and 
epigrammatic periods, on the divine excellence of the arrange- 
ment by which the middle class is the depositary of political 
what are their position and prospects. But in power. The Reform Bill of 1832, so violently opposed by 

the Tories of the day, was real 


ly a masterpiece of wisdom. it 


ng, and the debate on the Reform Bill has’ contained the kernel of all true political philosophy. It 


ed some indications of the strength and weakness of the gave all that could be given to the middle class, which is 
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the right class to have power because it best represents the | the minds of men, and some ession must be gi 

opinions of the class above it and the class below it. ‘This | even in the sphere of political ots The part acum 
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middle class is thus guided by a sort of sacred and secret im- | that is most alive is not akin to Conservatism. ‘There are 


pulse into the ways of truth; and what it has done has been | 
all, or almost all, very good. General Pert, on the other | 


hand, thinks that this middle class has done nothing but 
harm. It has made an utter mess of everything it has under- 


men of business, for example, in Parliament t empl 
merchants, capitalists, who are Coneervatives; bus the Con” 
servative man of business is of an inferior type to the Liberal 
man of business. He is generally respectable but medi 


taken since it became paramount. There has been nothing or he has crept into Parliament to hide himself from re 

good since 1832. The nation has only lost ground since then. and he thinks that the most intensely respectable of all 
Ireland has always been in a state of hopeless disaffection. | respectable things is to be a silent unobtrusive Conservative, 
Negro emancipation has ended in the anarchy of Jamaica. Such men are not to be mentioned in the same day with Mr 
We have been dragged through a series of petty wars, that Goscnen or Mr. Forster or Mr. Cuartes Buxton. The active 
have cost us endless money and brought us neither gain nor and thinking and elevated portion of the newly rich class is 
glory, and now, with a feeble Government and an enormously Liberal, not Conservative, and in such a country as England 
increased taxation, we find ourselves worse off than we this must necessarily affect in a very marked way the relative 
were a quarter of a century ago. It requires a gathering | strength of parties, Nor even do the Conservatives seem to 
of very excited young hearers to carry off such a statement of advance towards getting a greater hold of those classes who, in 
opinion in the House; and out of the House the only senti- | training and social position, might seem to have a stronger 
ment it provokes is that of honest wonder that such a man has | affinity for them. No new Conservative members have shone 
really once been a Cabinet Minister. But, excellent as Sir in this debate. If any one were to ask what new members 
Botwer Lytron’s speech was in some respects, its general and have already succeeded, every one would name Mr. Mitt and 
ultimate effect was not perhaps favourable to the party in | Mr. Cotenipce, and, at a great distance, he might mention Mr, 
whose behalf it was spoken. It instils the feeling, which so Granax or Mr. Fawcetr. But no one could think of a new suc- 
many specches of Conservative leaders have instilled before, cessful speaker on the Conservative side. The rising intellect of 
that there is something hollow in the position of a party the country still keeps aloof from Conservatism as much as it 
which is obliged to invent theories in justification of its policy | ever did. It still feels that the Conservatives damp ev 
which do not square with facts. This blessing and praising of movement in which it is inclined to interest itself; it sti 
the middle classes is a pure afterthought, a device of philoso- | resents as keenly as ever the baseness with which Mr. Disraeut 
phical Conservatism, a piece of cleverness after the fashion of tried to make dulness and bigotry believe that he was their 
the cleverness which the leader of the Conservatives in the best and surest friend. In no way, therefore, can it be said 
Commons displayed in his novels. Who are the Conservatives, | that the position of the Conservative party has been shown 
that they should take to praising the middle classes? They | in this debate to be one of increasing strength, and even 
opposed the Reform Bill of 1832, and they have opposed almost those who are quite willing that the Conservatives should 
every great political change which since that date has found have a fair trial, must acknowledge that at present very 
favour in the eyes of the middie classes. That which the little would be gained by the formation of a Conservative 
Conservatives have wished for during the last thirty years Ministry. 
has not happened ; of that which has happened they have in | 

most instances bitterly complained at the time. A reference | 

to history makes the theory ridiculous. <A particular class is, it ETALY. 
seems, above all classes, guided to political truth ; and the only OMEBODY seemis to be singularly interested in prolonging 
party that believes this is in constant opposition to the dictates the panic occasioned by the German crisis. With some 
of the class it believes to be inspired. This may be a clever | difficulty, and in spite of the telegraphic wires of the Continent, 
paradox, and clever paradoxes are often very pleasant to hear we have learnt at last that a collision between Austria and 
or to read; but the impression which clever paradoxes leave | pryssia ig adjourned. The happy intelligence is at once 
on the minds of those who have enjoyed them is not favourable. | fo]Jowed up by rumours of an Italian movement, which are 
Such devices are pretty and ingenious, and may win personal designedly made as alarming as is possible. ‘The fortifications 
fame for their author, but they cannot serve to guide of Cremona, we are reminded, are to be completed at once; 
a nation. We want something more like real life when we we are not reminded that their completion must be a work of 
have to take steps affecting the welfare of millions of human | months. Troops are being moved through the Peninsula; 
beings. General Peet isa real old Tory, and such Toryism | yeseryes called out; horses and guns bought; and depéts 


is completely antiquated in modern England. Conservatives 
feel this, and rest satisfied with merely representing the 
national reluctance to swift and radical changes. ‘They wi 
to justify themselves in the eyes of the world as having a 
theory that completely supports their case. The consequence 
is that, in their desire to invent such a theory, they engender a 
suspicion that they are given to subtleties and sophisms; and 
the country silently makes up its mind that they had much 
better sit where they do, and not cross to that side of the 
House which has the management of practical affairs. 


Nor, again, have the Conservatives shown that they have 


any one at present among them who is qualified to fill the | 


post formerly filled by Sir Ronert Peer. ‘The secret of 
the influence enjoyed by Sir Ropert Pere lay in the beliet 
he created that he could originate as well as obstruct, that 
he could frame measures as well as oppose them, that he 
could satisfy the wants of the country when something 
moderate, but still not pale and ineffective, was required. 
No Conservative now shows any power of this sort. However 
much men may talk one way or the other, and in whatever 
way they may vote, it is certain there must be a Reform 


Bill carried before long. The country will have one. It | 


wants a Reform Bill that shall be at once temperate and fair, 


and that shall yet not be timid and unmeaning. A Con-— 


servative leader might give it what it wants, provided only he 
could inspire the country and his party with sufficient confi- 


dence. It may be no great reproach to the Conservatives that | 


none of them show signs of the capacity to do this; but still 
the feeling remains, which is so fatal to the Conservative party, 
that there is no creativeness in them; that their position is 
merely a negative one; that they could scarcely be anything 
better in office than good officials. A time has been, and 
may come again, when that officials should be good is the 
chief thing desired of a Ministry. But this is not 
so now, New hopes, and new wishes and thoughts, stir 


| formed. Last, not least, GanraLpr is said to have left 
| Caprera, and first blood had been drawn—so ran the story— 
in Rovigo, in a conflict between Italian volunteers and Austrian 
troops. The latter piece of news turns out at length to have 
_ been a simple fabrication. We shall be curious to know 
whom, and with what immediate object, it was inven 
_ The narratives of military organization are possibly less inac- 
"curate, notwithstanding official contradictions; but they par- 
| tially, if not entirely, relate to organizations made and making 
while Austria and Prussia were still upon the brink of war. 
The news of the decree for the fortification of Cremona 18 4 
specimen of these ominous reports. Its date is long anterior to 
the first symptoms of amicable concession at Berlin and Vienna. 
The truth is that the Italians have necessarily observed with 
lively interest the dissensions of the two great German Powers, 
and have wished to prepare themselves to meet every contin- 
gency which might place the liberty of Venice within their 
reach. Simultaneously with the lull in Germany we are be- 
"ginning to hear of all these preparations, which the lull renders 
comparatively unimportant. The news of them comes as a sort 
of afterwave of the German crisis. But, unless the Italian nation 
has taken leave of its senses, and is anxious to stake its very 
existence on a throw of the dice, peace at Berlin and Vienna 
means e upon the Po. 

In at the present moment would have 
great calamity to Italy. The Italians cannot go to war Witt 
out heavier sacrifices than they would like to bear. They 
cannot borrow money, for two reasons, First of all, : 
cannot get it, even with the help of France.- Secondly, they 
dare not increase their annual outgoings by the bare intere! 

of another loan. And the country is beginning, now that = 
self-governed, to understand how costly war 18, 
immediately a warlike policy affects the comfort of all he 
| The prospect of a heavy income-tax will not tend to nan 
nation keener to burn away powder, and to sacrifice 
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and trade. And, above and beyond all this, the 
Howey ior that, whether successful or unsuccessful in an 
‘Austrian conflict, they would still have an account to settle with 
the French Eureror. They are at his mercy, whether they beat 
Austria, or Austria beats them. In the former contingency, 
France would require compensation for the enlargement of 
the Italian frontier. In the latter, as the price of her pro- 
tection, she would be able to dictate her own terms both 
about the line of the Sesia and the Papal See. How fixed their 


resolution is to free Venice may be guessed from the intention | 


of the Italians, despite all these dangers and difficulties, to use 
the German crisis for their own ends. Definite plans up to 
the last they may not have formed. Like NAPOLEON Ill. 
and Casar, and Genius itself as delineated in the life of 
Cxsar, they meant to wait and watch events. The Prussian 
‘Treaty turns out, like the battle of Rovigo, to be a circum- 
stantial concoction, and is now repudiated by the very Berlin 
journals whose interest it was ten days ago to pretend to 
credit the vain tale. No such formal stipulation was ever 
made between the Cabinets of Florence and Berlin, or 
believed in by sensible politicians. We are inclined rather 
‘to conjecture that it was not till Austria had been sounded 
on the subject of Venetia, that Italy meant to ally herself 
to so discreditable and reactionary a programme as that 
of Count Bismark. Now that the Prussian Premier appears 
to have retired temporarily into his shell, the Italian pro- 
gramme must be altered. 


The menacing attitude assumed by Italy on the occasion 
will not do her much good immediately. The Austrians 
cannot but be irritated at her demonstrations of ill-will. 
it may not be true that the Austrian Emperor has re- 
fused to see Count Arrse and M. Visconti Venosta; but it 
would not be at all singular if he had done so. The 
natural animosity between the rival races and the rival 
governments, which has been sleeping since the Treaty of 
Zurich, has all been revived again in the course of a few 
weeks. If Italy now obtains Venice from Austria, it will be 
solely by means of the good offices of France. On the other 
hand, it has become more and more plain that nothing except 
the cession of Venetia can satisfy the Italians. Until their 
aspirations are fulfilled, Austria’s difficulty, whether it be on 
the side of Hungary or Prussia or Russia, will always be 
Italy’s opportunity. What wise Austrian statesmen ought to 
be planning is not so much how to help surrendering Venice 
as how to keep Trieste and a strong southern frontier. While, 
therefore, the temporary preparations of Italy may have the 
effect of postponing for a time all probability of a peaceful soiu- 
tion of the Venetian question, they must have brought home 
seriously to the minds of Viennese politicians the truth that 
it is as necessary for Austria's German position that she should 
compromise with Italy as it is that she should compromise 
with Hungary. 


A similar remark may hold good as to the Imperial plan— 
often unsuccessfully mooted, never finally abandoned—of a 
peaceable consideration of European questions in full Euro- 
pean Congress. It is not on the morrow after such a quarrel 
as that between Austria and Prussia that the project of a 
Congress seems most feasible. Austria might entertain less 
objection to the scheme this year than she did when it was 
last put forward by authority. Prussia can certainly have 
little to expect from any European tribunal to which the 
destiny of the Duchies of the Elbe should be the sole matter 
to be referred. But there are now a number of pressing poli- 
tical problems, some of which probably can never be brought 
to a final and happy settlement except by a European Congress 
or by war. There is not only Rome and Venetia, but the 


be satisfied until her position in the Confederation is altered 
and her Federal rights and duties reconsidered. The cloud of 
to-day may blow over till to-morrow, but it will return again 
in a different shape till it is satisfactorily banished. Such is 
the fixed view of French politicians in general, and not merely 
of the French Emperor. If, indeed, Germany could hope to 
arrange her internal affairs without the intervention of her two 
powerful neighbours, she might prefer to try to do so. But 
no isolated movement of the kind is possible for Germany. 
NaPouton IIL, while studiously silent on the subject of 
Schleswig- Holstein, has let it be clearly understood that German 
Federal Reform is a Continental and ‘not a domestic question. 
Perhaps from a general Congress Italy might not obtain all that 
the desires, But in any case a rash and single-handed contest 
Min Austria could bring her to no good. She has far more 
ope from time and the progress of liberal opinion in 

rance and Germany than from any hasty and suicidal attack 
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‘be idle to prophesy about coming events, so long as 
| nations are precipitate and monarchs obstinate. But if 
| Italy still meditates a war this year, only one of two 

conclusions is possible. Either a gross diplomatic fraud has 
_ been perpetrated upon the Austrian Emreror by those who 
| pretend to wish him well, and to be anxious to preserve the 
peace, or the whole of Italy has suddenly gone mad. We do 
not see sound reason as yet for crediting either alternative. 
| There is certainly no strong war fever as yet in the Italian 
Peninsula, though such a sentiment would have developed 
' itself, in all human probability, during the course of an 
| intestine German struggle. The Cabinet of Florence is 
| perfectly competent to restrain the idle passions of incon- 
| siderate fanatics and to prevent any violation of the Venetian 
| frontier; and it is the interest of Italian statesmen as patriotic 
citizens, no less than as political calculators, to put down with 
a high hand all attempts to fan the native animosity between 
| Venetians and Austrians into aflame. Nothing could come 
‘of such mad folly but disaster and ruin both to Italy and to 
the Liberal cause throughout the Continent. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


— of the opponents of the Government hoped much 

from Mr. Bricut’s speech, They were prepared for 
eloquence, and they anticipated a burst of violence which 
would decide timid and wavering supporters of the Bill. 
More experienced members, however, formed a sounder 
_judgment from observation of Mr. Bricut’s Parliamentary 
| tactics. Not even O’ConneLt drew so constant a distine- 
| tion between addressing the House of Commons and 
haranguing an audience of heated partisans. In both cases 
it is the object of the orator to secure adhesion to his 
opinions, but it is only where opinions are divided that it is 
necessary to persuade. Three or four weeks have passed 
since Mr. Bricur asserted that Parliament never adopts any 
good measure except under compulsion; and he even pro- 
posed that a mob should assemble in the approaches to the 
House, for the avowed purpose of intimidation. In the debate 
his manner and language were studiously calm, and the in- 
disposition which diminished the rhetorical effect of his speech 
seemed to confirm the intended impression, that his arguments 
were addressed exclusively to the reason. An enemy might 
charge Mr. Brient with insincerity when he reserves all his 
strongest feelings and most cherished designs; but reticence 
is not to be confounded with dissimulation, and controversy 
may be legitimately conducted on grounds which are common 
to both disputants. Although Mr. Bricur undoubtedly 
desires to abolish or remodel the English Constitution, he 
is at liberty to contend that an instalment of change would be 
in itself advantageous. It was his business to make light of 
results which he would not value if he believed that they 
were at the same time inconsiderable and final. In one 
or two passages alone he was unable to suppress his 
characteristic pugnacity, as when he referred to the rank and 
wealth of the GrosveNors and STANueys, and warned his 
adversaries that nobles seldom in modern times succeed in a 
contest with the people. The remark may have been made 
in a spirit of menace and hostility, but it is never- 
theless perfectly true that the safety and influence of the 
aristocracy depend upon its political divisions, and that one 
of the happiest circumstances in English history has been the 
alliance of the hereditary Whigs with the Liberal party. It 
would be a public misfortune if the sectional lines of political 
opinion coincided with the social classification of the com- 
munity. Reformers are never tired of affirming, as an esta- 
blished truth, the conjecture that working men would associate 
themselves, as electors, with different parties; but the 
combination which might confer undue preponderance on a 
multitude would be ruinous to a privileged and envied 
minority. It is satisfactory to believe that the class which is 
the object of Mr. Brigut’s habitual ill-will is in little danger 
of committing a mistake which he would perhaps by no 
means view with regret. 

It was as easy to argue that the reduction of the franchise 
was more urgent than the redistribution of seats as to sustain 
the opposite conclusion. Of the two processes, however, the 
diminution of the anomalies which affect electoral districts 
would be incomparably more operative for good or for evil. 
The alteration of the enfranchising rental from tol. to 71, is, 
as Mr. Bricur said, simpler, and ostensibly more easy to be 
understood. He added that the representatives of small 
boroughs, who might be expected to defend their respective 
constituencies, have not shown, as a body, any special hostility 


“pon a more powerful nation than herself. It would 
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spread the net in the sight of the birds without producing a 
panic. Perhaps the threatened members reserve their oppo- 
sition for Committee, when they will have heard from Mr. 
Gapstone the particulars of their doom. Mr. Briaur 
furnished the best answer to his own argument when he 
added that he could construct an electoral system which 
would practically disfranchise the mass of the community, 
although it included universal suffrage. It seems to follow 
that the Government has begun at the wrong end, or 
rather that the whole question ought to have been submitted 
to Parliament at once. Mr. Briaut was less unfortunate 
in his argument addressed to the authors and supporters 
of Lord Dersy’s Bill. The Government of 1859 proposed 
an extensive measure of enfranchisement, and the transfer of 
fifteen seats from small constituencies to populous counties 
and boroughs; and it was not unfair to inquire of Mr. DisraE.i 
and his party whether they would be contented with Mr. 
Guapstonr’s Bill if it were so far modified as to redistribute 
fifteen seats. It was, of course, easy to answer that Lord 
Grosvenor’s objection is not that the future redistribution is 
small or large, but that it has been withheld from the 
knowledge of Parliament; but a point in debate is not less 
successfully taken because the momentary triumph may be 
partially explained away. Mr. Bricur scarcely attempted to 
disturb Lord Srantey’s demonstration” that the tendency 
of a Franchise Bill can only be ascertained when the future 
arrangement of constituencies is settled. As the majority 
of those who were prepared to vote with Lord Sraniey 
were glad to profit by the mistake of the Government, Mr. 
Bricur plausibly assumed to himself, and to the party with 
which he acted, a monopoly of attachment to Reform. 


If the Franchise Bill were, by some unexpected fortune, to 
pass safely through the shoals which have beset it from the 
beginning of its course, it is easy to foresee the inferences 
which Mr. Bricut would deduce, in the subsequent discussion, 
from the principle of the measure. To any moderate pro- 
posal of readjustment he would object that the House of 
Commons had precluded itself from depriving of substantial 
power a class which had been thought worthy of admission to 
the suffrage. According to Mr. MiLt, the right of voting in 
a perpetual minority is as little profitable to the working-man 
as it may soon become to the merchant and to the shop- 
keeper. It will be argued that qualified electors ought to 
have the opportunity of electing members, and that their 
power should bear some reasonable proportion to their 
numbers. The metropolitan constituencies will luckily not 
be greatly enlarged by any reduction of the renting 
franchise; but, in some large towns, the vote which may 
be conceded will be obviously worthless from the amount 
of the mass in which it will only form an imperceptible atom. 
Mr. Brieur fully understands that the rearrangement which 
he has often demanded will become, or will appear, more indis- 
pensable after the entire electoral body has been doubled. 
When, seven years ago, he gave Lord Russet the advice which 
has since proved so fruitful, he knew that, according to the old 
proverb, the half was more than the whole, and that a Franchise 
Bill which rendered necessary or probable a sweeping distribu- 
tion of seats was, for democratic purposes, preferable to a com- 
plete measure founded on the existing state of the suffrage. 
The unpopularity which the Government has incurred through 
the suspicion of Mr. Bricut’s participation in its councils is 
entirely due to the singular awkwardness of Lord Russet 
himself. It was wholly uunecessary to inform the meeting in 
Downing Street that the separate prosecution of the Franchise 
Bill was first suggested by Mr. Bricur. In 1859 Lord 
RusseLt appears to have explained, with remarkable sagacity, 
the practical objection which he has since forgotten or 
neglected. 


Although Mr. Bricut’s speech was unusually deficient in 
rhetorical ornament, his peroration was effective. An orator 
must have acquired a remarkable position in an unsym- 
pathetic assembly when he can venture to end an elaborate 
speech with a formal eulogy on himself. In answer to 
frequent enumerations of the beneficent measures which had 
been passed by the House of Commons as it was organized in 
1832, Mr. Bricur reminded his audience that he had himself 
taken part in almost all the political movements which have since 
approved themselves by their legislative results. 1t was not 
necessary to remember that the unjust and pernicious changes 
which he has failed to accomplish, and the useful measures 
which he has hindered, might have furnished as full, if not 
as imposing, a catalogue. The alarm which he caused by his 
revolutionary speeches in the North of England and in Scotland 
was a principal cause of the fuilare of all the projects of Reform 
which have yet been brought forward. Mr. Bricur has not yet 


succeeded in laying the bulk of taxation on realized 
erty, nor in settling the weavers of Glasgow on little 
olds in the moors and deer forests of the Highlands, 
foreign policy has almost uniformly been repudiated by Par. 
liament, and it would perhaps be still less acceptable to 
House of Commons elected by a constituency of artisans, Me 
Bricut’s admirers must admit that his great powers have 
been ungrudgingly recognised by his most uncompromisi 
antagonists, but their generous recognition has rarely been 
requited except by vituperation and invective. It is 
that a man of unusual ability, who among his equals not un. 
frequently reasons like a statesman, should out of doors di 
as little sympathy for his political rivals as for the institutions 
of his country. His speech was, on the whole, among the 
ablest of those delivered on the Ministerial side, but it might 
have had more effect had it been possible to forget that the 
speaker would have preferred to dispense with the necessity 
of argument, and to intimidate an unconvincea Parliament 
into dishonest subserviency to mob clamour. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 


A the many depressed interests with which Ireland 
abounds, the Railway Companies are not the least con- 
spicuous, and the fact acquires additional importance when it 
is remembered that the stagnation of railway traffic is at once 
the sign and the cause of stagnation in everything else. Some 
years ago the Irish Railway Companies were confident that 
they had secured a special lease of prosperity. Coming into 
the world after the English system was developed, warned 
by (to them) cheap experience of the rocks on which their 
enterprise might split, with no battle of the guages to fight, 
and comparatively little opposition to subdue or conciliate, 
they dreamed of a career of unbroken success. And for a 
time they seemed really on the way to secure it. But Ire- 
land drooped and the railway traffic declined; and fares were 
raised and profits immediately fell; and Companies quarrelled 
and impeded each other; and so expenses increased, and the 
travelling public were driven away; and the English panacea 
of amalgamation was proposed, but there was no capacity for 
amalgamation in Ireland, and the terms which one Company 
would offer never squared with those which another would 
accept. And so matters went from bad to worse, and dividends 
declined, and preference shares became doubtiul securities, 
and debentures were not always paid, and in one instance a 
line was absolutely shut up because it did not pay its 
working expenses. In the course of three or four years 
the average ordinary dividends fell from about 34 to 2} per 
cent., and everything connected with railways showed unmis- 
takeable symptoms of going to the bad. And yet the lines 
for the most part were thoroughly well made at an outlay of 
about 13,000. per mile, less than half what English railways 
have cost; the emigration tide, though it diminished the popu- 
lation, at the same time gave some compensation to the 
railways; the prospects of the country, though dull, were by 
no means hopeless, and the fall in railway profits was evidently 
due to causes which affected the business of locomotion more 
severely than any other business in the country. The railway 
interest in Ireland is a very small affair compared with that of 
England. Its whole mileage is less than 1,700 miles, its aggregate 
share and loan capital is under 24,000,000/., and its gross 
traffic receipts about 1,500,000/., figures which look insig- 
nificant enough by the side of the totals which represent the 
capital and traffic of the English lines. In fact, the best idea 
of the whole Irish system is conveyed by saying that its gross 
income is considerably below that of the Great Eastern, not 


one of the largest or most prosperous of our English Com-— 


ies. j 

The state of things we have described could not fail 
to suggest inquiries why it was so bad, and how it might be 
made better. The former question was more easily answer 
than the latter, but both have been made the subject 
of the earliest investigations of the Railway Commission now 
sitting under the presidency of the Duke of Devonsuine, and 
a voluminous Blue-book of evidence relating to the 
railways has been recently issued. We do not propose, on 
this occasion, to discuss in any detail the remedial measures 
suggested by witnesses selected from among the most proml- 
nent of the railway community, not only in Ireland, sine 
this country also. But it is not at all difficult to trace | e 
broad features of the mischief to be dealt with. Speaking, 
of course, in general terms, the result of the evidence 1s this. 


Irish railways do not accommodate the Irish people, and, =p 


consequence, the Irish people do not travel by railway. 
chele nenber of passengers, when compared with the 
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halons 32 one-sixth of the English rate, and one quarter of and large increase after the lapse of one or, possibly, two years. 
that of Scotland ; and the returns of goods traffic are not less Managers in vain urge their Directors to take this rational 
af urable. One great cause of this is that Ireland is course; the reply is, that they dare not face their share- 
— wealthy than England, or even Scotland; but a holders with the risk of a diminution for a single half-year in 
a roportion of the depression in railway matters is due the already attenuated dividend. ‘They have got into a wrong 
me Pe that the management of Irish railways neither con- | groove, and though most of them seem to be conscious of their 
poor convenience nor the pockets of the people. The error, very few have had thestrength or the courage to correct 
ns fares in poor Ireland are somewhat higher than in it. And who can wonder at this, when it is borne in mind 
a i England, while the number of people who can afford to how wretched the dividends are on many of the Irish lines? 
a them is ‘incaleulably less. Of course no one supposes There are forty railways in Ireland, of which fourteen 
oe Railway Company is to carry at a loss because those who pay dividends on their ordinary stock, sixteen pay their 
wish to use the liae object to paying for the accommodation, — preference charges, and the remaining ten pay neither one nor 
But it is now beginning to be understood by the public, as it the other, Shares, charges, debt, and all, the whole capital of 
has long been secretly known to railway managers, that carrying the Irish Railways is now worth, at market ear a some- 
at a loss is a fiction of locomotive oratory which it is almost where about 15,000,000, the expenditure aving been 
impossible to realize when prices are such as to fill the trains. 9,000,000/. more, In this dreary plight it is not wonderiul 
Mr. Buper, the well-known enginecr, in his evidence, gives that enterprising management and bold reductions have 
some of the results which have become stereotyped maxims in become impossible even with those Directors, and they are 
railway management, and which are found to be verified on all many, who recognise the certainty of ultimate success. ‘The 
large systems, thongh they may vary as much in their cireum- same hindrances, and more especially the difficulty of esta- 
stancesas those of the London and North-Western and the Great blishing through traflic, or effecting amalgamations among 
Eastern Companies. ‘Che railway unit of comparison is the different lines, have destroyed the govds aud mineral traflic, 
“train mile.” Work done is measured by the number of train just as the past blunders and present poverty of the Compa- 
miles, Gross earnings and expenditure are estimated as nics have starved the passenger traflic. It was stated by 
reasonable or otherwise by reference to the train mile, Stated several witnesses that coals might be carried to many parts of 
in this form, the curious fact comes out that upon all consider- Ireland by railway at remunerative rates, and sold at a large 
able lines the normal gross earnings are, as near as may be, reduction upon existing prices. But Companies do not work 
5¢ per train mile; the total working expenses, including all together, aud no one ventures on low charges, and so there is 
establishment and other outlay, just about 2s. 6d. per train substantially no coal traflic at all. 
mile. It makes only an inappreciable difference in cost | As might have been expected, more than one remedy was 
whether the 5s. is earned by carrying a few passengers at a suggested to the Commission for this grievous state of things. 
high rate, or many passengers at a low rate. ‘Thus the Almost all the Irish witnesses agree in this, that their railways 
requisite paying receipts may be obtained by carrying will never be fairly restored to the prosperity and activity 
20 passengers at 3¢. per mile, 60 passengers at 1d., 120 which are essential to the progress of the country without 
at }d., or 240 at Jd.; and all that a railway has to consider some direct or indirect assistance from the State. A few dimly 
is which of these rates will bring in the largest gross earnings. hinted at the inadmissible proposition that money should be 
We believe we may make these statements without the risk advanced out of the Consolidated Fund, by way of loan, to enable 
of any material error, if only from the circumstance that they the Companies to retrieve the bad management of the past. 
were referred to as familiar facts by an engineer and director But it is pleasant to observe that nearly ail who gave evidence 
of large experience, and accepted without question by a Com- acknowledged that this mode of relic! had been carried quite 
mission on which, among others, Mr. GLYN was sitting. as far in the early days of some of the Companies as was 
prudent for the State, or even beneficial to Ireland itself; 
and the question chiefly discussed was whether it was feasible 
by any means to unite the Irish railways, and enable them all 
to work vigorously on the only sound system, that of low 
‘fares, without appreciable risk to the Exchequer, and without 
the mischievous and indefensible machinery of subsidies and 
loans. Before considering any project of the kind it is essen- 
tial to see that three preliminary conditions are satisfied. First, 
the State must not, on a fair calculation, be a loser by the trans- 
action ; secundly, the public must be accommodated by cheaper 
and better locomotion; and lastly, the arrangement must be 
favourable enough to shareholders to secure their general 
concurrence and support. Whether any of the plans pro- 
posed would come up to this standard is a question which 
horse. At the same time, railway dividends are not paid, , needs fuller discussion than we can give it now; but it may = 
because the trains travel empty. argued, in favour of the Irish Railways, that a scheme whic 
lw stble as applied to the English 
COVIOUS system, with its gigantic capital and its numerous and cen- 
of their flicting interests, might prove quite manageable in dealing 
well as that “ail Cote ane emurmen, with a group of Companies whose aggregate property is repre- 
points: one answer. sented by some 15,000,0001., and whose members seem to 
must persist In it for some time desire nothing so much as a happy release, on any reasonable 
h profit than the old high fares may have brought in, terms, from their present cmbariassing position. 
until the people get accustomed to use the railway freely. 
o- = ae by on fares far below the Irish or even 
€ Kngush standard is certain to come, but no one can 7 
exactly foretell how long it may be before its arrival, and the THE FENIANS IN AMERICA, 
" interval is always longer in a sluggish agricultural country dbp menaces of Fenian freebooters against New Brunswick 
than in a pushing commercial district. Further, in order to and Canada derive their sole importance from the un- 
give fair play to the policy of reduction, it is necessary to | friendly disposition of the American people and Government. 
consult the convenience of passengers. No needless delays | ‘The Democrats used to indulge, a few years ago, in private 
at junctions, no vexatious cross-purposes between different | enterprises for the conquest of Cuba, or for the annexation of 
Companies, must be permitted; and it so happens that | Central America; but the Republican party and the Northern 
both these essential conditions are wanting in Ireland, as | States in general professedly disapproved of the piracies of Lorez 
matters are at present managed. As one of a thousand | and Wacker. No party in the present day, however, ventures 
illustrations of the way in which the rival Companies | to denounce shameless efforts for the conquest of English pro- 
accommodate each other and the public, it may be enough | vinces. Since the commencement of the Ienian agitation, the 
to state the fact mentioned by Mr. Ryan, a Limerick mer- | conspiracy has never been discountenanced by the Govern- 
chant, that a third-class passenger who wishes to go from | ment of the United States. When armed vessels are collected 
withe . spend aday at Dublin, and retura, cannot do s0 for the purpose of invasion on the frontier of New Brunewick, 
the Co Occupying four days. ‘Ihe want of harmony between | it is gravely stated that the presence of [english gun-boats for 
Prices mpanies is, however, the smallest part of the evil. | the purpose of resisting the attack has caused great irritation 
are kept up at prohibitive rates, beon zc th. Coinpanies | at Eastport. There is no question of belligerent rights, or of 
iter” be able to risk the tempora-y reduction of | sympathy with one of two parties in a civil war. New Bruns- 
which may be the necessary pzelude to a certain | wick is as free as Kent or Yorkshire from internal + 
B 


One conclusion is irresistible, and that is that the rate which 
is most productive in a poor country must be lower than that 
which brings in the largest returns in a rich country. If an 
average rate of 13d. per mile—that is, an average number of 
48 passengers —is the best paying tariff in England, something 
considerably lower would be the most remunerative scale for 
Ireland ; and the odd fact is, that as a 1ule the Irish rates are 
higher than those common in England, and the number of 
passengers carried by each train even below the handful which 
forms the average on our lines. ‘The people walk, or go by 
Biancon’s cars, and send their goods and even their minerals 
in carts, alongside of a railway, sometimes because they cannot 
afford the prices charged, and sometimes because the low rate 
of wages makes rival conveyances cheaper than the steam 
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and from revolutionary projects; and any force which may The risk of a collision is increased by the political comp 


enter the provinces from American soil will consist exclusively 
of foreign enemies, although they will have no recognised 
flag, and no domicile but the United States. During four years 
of a great and regular war, one vessel destined for the service 
of the Confederacy escaped, without her armament, from 
an English port. The United States Marshal seems already, 
in a time of professed peace, to have allowed an armed Fenian 
Alabama to sail from Eastport. There would be some excuse 
for the lawlessness of American politics if the accomplices of 
the Fenian adventurers felt even a mistaken enthusiasm for 
the cause which they favour or support ; but it is universally 
admitted that the Irish are only less unpopular in America 
than the English, and even the most ignorant partisans are 
well aware that no Fenian Republic can by any possibility be 
established in Canada. Watker contrived, at one time, to 
make himself President or Dictator of Nicaragua, whereas 
Sweeny and O’Manony would not even pretend to aspire to a 
similar dignity in Canada. The chiefs of an imaginary Irish 
Republic are to invade the British provinces for the purpose 
of extending the territory of the United States. Europeans 
have sometimes been as unscrupulous, but they have seldom 
been equally cynical. 


The reported preparations for invasion are probably ex- 
aggerated, but there can scarcely be a doubt that Fenian 
emissaries will provoke a collision with the fishermen of Nova 
Scotia. It remains to be seen whether the American authori- 
ties will profit by the occasion of quarrel which the Govern- 
ment has, with the active aid of Congress, deliberately furnished. 
The insolent threats of Mr. Morritt and other Republican 
orators show that a desire of spoliation formed one of the 
motives of a policy which primarily tended to commercial 
restriction. The termination of the Reciprocity Treaty was 
advocated on various grounds of immorality and selfishness, 
and the least disreputable arguments for the step were 
deduced from its obvious tendency to create a pernicious 
monopoly. The hope that injury to Canadian trade would 
suggest the remedy of annexation will probably appear to 
have been based on an erroneous estimate of human and colo- 
nial nature. Alienation of feeling caused by wilful injury is 
not the best preparation for union. Mr. Morritv’s anticipation 
of a fishery dispute, to be followed by conquest, was perhaps 
more plausible. It is possible that the great armies which 
the Federal Government could command might overrun the 
British provinces; but Americans, though they steadily abstain 
from profiting by the history of the Old World, ought already 
to have learned trom their own experience that a conquered 
dependency is a troublesome appendage to a democratic 
Republic. The Canadians, if they are destined to submit to 
the invader, will be long in forgiving an unprovoked attack 
and a profligate conquest. One Poland in the North and 
another in the South would embarrass the admiring rival of 
Russia. The separation of Canada from the British Empire 
would, in the natural order of events, not improbably be 
attended by circumstances of irritation; but the memory of 
a violent severance, effected by alien force, would perpetuate 
the feeling of attachment to the Mother-country and of dislike 
to the usurper. If war breaks out in consequence either of 
Fenian outrages or of interference with the fisheries, the 
Americans will have been exclusively responsible for the 
calamity. At the same time it is the duty of the English 
Government to avoid, with the utmost care, any claim of 
territorial jurisdiction which is not sanctioned by law. 
There is an old dispute whether the waters appurtenant to 
the shore are to be measured by a parallel line, or by a 
more rectilinear boundary passing direct from one headland 
to another. Although the language of the convention of 
1818 favours the English claim, it would seem impossible to 
establish any universal rule. A little bay seven or eight miles 
across belongs naturally to the coast which encloses it; but 
it would be absurd to claim exclusive possession of the Bay 
of Biscay, even if its shores were possessed by a single 
Power. In default of compromise and agreement, such ques- 
tions appear well suited to arbitration; but in dealing with 
any European Government it would be more desirable to 
settle the controversy by treaty. American diplomacy is so 
repellent in its fashions, and so exorbitant in its pretensions, that 
attempts at negotiation are seldom hopeiul ; yet it ought to be 
possible to settle a question which is principally important be- 
cause it involves a point of honour. Almost the only reason for 
excluding the Massachusetts boats from the fisheries is that 
‘the right terminated with the Reciprocity Treaty. If the 
concession were likely to meet with any equitable return, it 
would be highly desirable that the waters should remain, as 
for ten years past, open to the fishermen of both nations. 


cations at Washington. Although the restoration of financial 
prosperity depends on the maintenance of peace, it may seem 
to be the interest of one or both of the contending parties to 
divert public attention from domestic issues by foreign war 

The struggle between the Prestpent and the Congress daily 

increases in bitterness, and it is now thought that popular 
fecling inclines to the supporters of the Civil Rights Bilj 

The Prestpent relied on a coalition of the Democrats with 
those who were thought likely to detach themselves from 
the dominant party; but in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives there are no moderate Republicans, with the 
respectable exception of Mr. Raymonp. Mr. Morean of New 
York was compelled to vote for passing the Civil Rights Bill 
over the Presipent’s veto, and it is believed that the consti- 
tuencies generally concur in the measures of Congress. ‘The 
meaning of the Constitution is, for the first time, subjected to a 
practical test, and it becomes necessary to ascertain whether 
supreme power rests with the two Houses or with the 
Executive Government. Mr. Jounxson could not, if he would 

dismiss his Ministers, because the adverse majority in the 
Senate might probably refuse to accept the nomination of 
their successors. On the other hand, Congress has not yet 
acquired the functions of a sovereign Legislature, inasmuch 
as its attributes are expressly limited by the Constitution, 
The Supreme Court will have to decide whether the Civil 
Rights Bill, and many other recent measures, are consistent 
with the paramount and fundamental law. If the Presinenr’s 
opinion is sound, the Act is mere waste paper, and it will 
scarcely be possible to enforce its provisions in the Southern 
States without the aid of military force. Although Mr. Jouysoy 
has on one or two occasions conceded unjustifiable favour to 
Fenian ringleaders, he is not known to incline to a war with 
England. His angriest opponents have supported various 
offensive motions in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, but perhaps it may have been their object to create 
a doubt of the Prestpent’s patriotigm. Mr. Sewarp has 
hitherto seemed disposed to support the PresipEnt, although 
he was hasty in announcing that his street speech at Wash- 
ington had saved the country and ensured its happiness. On 
the whole, it may be conjectured that the American Govern 
ment will not deliberately produce a rupture; but it is not 
safe to rely on prudence when it is not backed by any 
friendly or generous feeling. 


THE ELECTION COMMITTEES. 

tye intelligent foreigner who is perpetually improving his 

mind by the contemplation of British institutions must 
find himself more perplexed than edified by the proceedings 
of recent Election Committees. If he is a Frenchman, he is 
anxious to contrast the working of a real with that of a sham 
Parliament; if an Italian, that of a new with that of a long- 
established Parliament; if a German, that of a Parliament 
which directly influences the Executive Government of the 
country with that of one which the Executive Government habi- 
tually treats with studied contempt and undissembled insolence. 
But while his anticipations are partly satisfied, and his curio- 
sity fully repaid, by the mode in which debates and legislation 
are conducted, he must be infinitely puzzled by the process 
which precedes the creation of the legislators, and hardly less 
by that which follows it. Three months of a new Session are not 
yet over ; yetalready not a few boroughs have been pronounced 
memberless, and are condemned to the alternative condition 
of a fresh wooing or a protracted widowhood. If the general 
result surprises him, the circumstances which lead to it must 
surprise him still more. For, deducting the case of Cambridge, 


where one sitting member was unseated through the unexpected . 


interpretation of a law which is now utterly superfluous for 
the original purpose of its enactment, all the other voided 
elections disclose a state of things which, whatever its ¢x- 
cellences and advantages may be, is decidedly at variance 
with the highest standard of political virtue. In Nottingham 
the choice of representatives to make laws for, and impose 
taxes on, the Quren’s lieges was aided in one direction and 
retarded in another by as pretty a display of physical force 
and menace as ever was witnessed in an Irish borough. 
In Totnes and Great Yarmouth the corruption has 
been on a scale of prodigal munificence worthy of 
the times and scenes immortalized by Hocartu. It would 
seem as if borough electors held a view of election morals 
somewhat analogous to Cuartes Lame’s view of the morals 0 
the comic drama of the Carolinian epoch. That critics 
defence of them, as interpreted by Macavzay, amounted 
this:—The dramas themselves were full of indecent expret 
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ite immoral plots, but the dramatists were not to be 
are the andes of morality which exists, and ought to 
int in real life. Their world is a conventional world. 
Their heroes and heroines belong, not to England, nor to 
Christendom, but to a Utopia of gallantry, to a fairyland 
where the Bible and Burns’ Justice are unknown, where a 
rank which on this earth would be rewarded with the 
illory is merely matter for a peal of elvish laughter. A real 
Homer or a real Careless would, it is admitted, be exceedingly 


bad men. But to predicate morality or immorality of the | 


Horner of WycHERLEY or the Careless of CoNGREVE is as 
absurd as it would be to arraign a sleeper for his 
dreams. It may be that the people who flocked to 
see the Country Wife or the Double Dealer regarded those 
productions as dreams of Utopia, and did not allow the 
teachings of the Maskwells or the Horners on the stage to 
undo the good which they had learned from the Sourus, the 
Ciarks, and the SHErocks in the pulpit. In the same way, 
we may consider the average voter to be inspired by a pure 
thirst for Reform, to regard the election of members of Par- 


liament as the whole or the highest duty of man, and the | 


jnculcation of constitutional doctrines as the first function of a 
good father and subject ; whilst the Yarmouths, the Helstons, 
and the Totnesses are so many fairylands of corruption in 
which eccentric voters play off qn exceptional and Utopian 
venality for the edification of wondering and untainted spec- 
tators. 


| 


him to take the bribe of 200/. and vote against the bribers. 
| But the general tenor of the evidence given before the Totnes 

Committee shows that there was such a plethora of money 
on both sides, that only the more delicate-minded of the 
electors could be expected to abstain from accepting the 
largesses of all the candidates. At the same time, it 
is only fair to mention that the “respectability” of 
Conservative partisanship went some way in the reduction 
of the gifts. An average Totnes elector would sell his vote to 
the Tory candidate for 15/., when he would not sell it under 
25l. to the Whig candidate—i.ec. if he did not take money 
from both sides, or had not aspirations after a good place of 
300/. a year. 

It is certainly curious to contrast the glowing pictures of 
operative purity and patriotism drawn by orators of the Bricur 
school with such eccentric exceptions as we have described. 
While one admits them to be exceptions (for how can they be 
otherwise ?), one cannot help having a somewhat uncomfortable 
feeling about the morality of the men who make our legislators. 
Are these Totnes and Helston men necessarily worse, or much 
worse in reality, than the others? Or is it that they are only 
more ingenuous? Is corruption the normal and natural state 
of the British small householder, from the exhibition of which 
he is only withheld by the stinginess of candidates or the strin- 
gency of bribery laws? Does he look on the suffrage as a 
perquisite which comes to hand once every four or five 


he sought to resolve Mr. Narramore’s doubts b advising 


It is through this medium that we ought perhaps to re- | 
the evidence of that variable politician, Mr. W. Bickers, | 

of Jail Street, Yarmouth. This elector assured the Com- | 
mittee that he had voted according to his principles, but that | 


years? Is it his theory that, as gentlemen are so anxious 
to get into Parliament, a seat must be worth paying 
for, and should be paid for so long as the payment 
involves no penalties? If this be so—if the present 


his principles had undergone a sensible change between the | freemen and _ the ten-pound householders in boroughs 
oiled ie he accepted pn to give his vote for one side and | like Totnes, Helston, Windsor, Nottingham, or Maid- 
the morning when he gave it for the other. In the same light | Stone, only regard Parliamentary elections as periodical 
we should view the Fabian irresolution of another voter saturnalia, at which they may get any sum from tol. up to 
who, when asked for his vote by Sir E. Lacoy, dis- 30/., and live a life of riot and drink for a month afterwards, 
pensed with any political discussion, and significantly replied | % be followed by the chance of a second bribe for peaching 
that he could not give it to him because Sir Epmunp had not | ©” the agents of the former corruption—then it becomes a 
supported him so well in business as he ought to have done, | question for the moralist and the statesman whether we 
The anxieties and the scruples of Mr. R. Erneripce would | Could not have a Parliamentary government without civic 


make a diverting scene in a comedy conceived on the principle of 
the Carolinian dramatists. When this gentleman was solicited 
for his promised vote, he was anxious to know in what way he 
should be the gainer by the transaction. As he frankly con- 
fided to the Committee, the house he then occupied was for 
sale, and he naturally wanted to become its possessor. So, 
when canvassed, he veils his personal purpose under a political 
scruple, and replies, “‘ I have always voted for Liberal prin- 
“ ciples and cannot give you my vote”; which only provokes 
the rejoinder, “ Oh, that’s all nonsense.” And nonsense it 
proved to be, for his friend knew his secret. “ You want 
“ money,” he said, and then arranged that money should be 
brought by a certain person to a certain place. The person 
came; and put down fifteen sovereigns on the table. Here 
came the struggle of conscience. When the tempter had 
placed the gold before him, with the promise to call for him 
in the morning to vote, Mr. Erueripce’s answer was, “ No, 
“Till be blowed if you do.” Then he touchingly added, 
“TI left it on the table half an hour before [ took it 
“up... . said it was no use his calling for me the next 
“morning, for I should go off like a dog with his tail cut, and 
“give my vote. . . . I did go like a dog with his tail cut to 
“give my vote.” Mr. Joun Jones gives a graphic account of 
the compromise he made between his conscience and his 
necessities. The Conservative agent called and left 12/. 
with him in the evening, which he put away in his desk, 
but took back again the next morning. The reasons 
for thus acting were valid enough. “I expected that, if 
mi was to be paid for doing as he liked, I should not have 
been insulted by so paltry a sum.” In answer to the 
question whether he did not know of something better than 
tal, he said, “I am a poor man, and I do not refuse 
money; we all like it.” This liking for money, 
ugh not so ingenuously admitted, seems to have 
characterized another Yarmouth voter, Mr. E. CLARKE, 
who did not, however, suffer it to warp his political prin- 


corruption. One is apt to ask which would do the least harm 
to public morality—the expansion of the electoral body beyond 
the measure of the most capacious purse, or its contraction 
within the narrowest bounds of personal honour, intelligence, 
and integrity? Unfortunately, the latter course is not open to 
any practical statesman ; and as for the former, the example 
of American elections shows us that even where the candi- 
dates are not so often wealthy men as poor men trading in 
politics, and even where the Ballot shields the voter, still the 
means are readily forthcoming for bribing any number of 
electors. The alternative, indeed, is not pleasant, of having 
either to spend millions on the creation of an upright and 
educated Legislature, or to hand the Government over bodily 
to masses of whom the majority must, from the force of cir- 
cumstances, be as shortsighted in the estimate of their own 
interests, and as reckless in the mode of furthering them, as 
they are ignorant of the best interests of the country. 


FIRST STEPS. 

HE saying, “Tl n’y a que le premier pas qui coiite,” is one of 
T those have rather of their 
truth, and the variety of applications of which they are capable, 
than of their wit or wisdom. There are at least two senses in 
which the truth of this proverb is matter of daily experience. “ Well 
begun,” as we are all aware, is, in many things, “ half done.” 
For instance, in writing a long-delayed letter, who does not know 
how disproportionate 1s sometimes the sense of relief when the 
first half page has been accomplished ; how, in some cases, when 
that stage has been surmounted, the mind rises with a rebound 
which in the next page may take the form of communicativeness, 
of unwonted cordiality, or even of facetiousness, according to cir- 
cumstances. To enjoy in its fulness this sense of elasticity as 
an immediate consequence of having taken the first step, it 
is perhaps necessary to have passed through a previous period 
of procrastination and reluctance, which may be compared to 
the bending of a bow—the actual commencement of the letter 
being in this case the letting fly of the arrow, which after- 


ciples, for he acted up to the theory of quartering himself | wards shoots joyfully to, or even beyond, its mark somewhere on 
on the enemy, and, atter getting 14/. 10s. from one party, | or about the fourth But even where there has been no 
Voted for the other for the minor consideration of 101. At | previous reluctance to enhance the delight of a 
4 severe mental struggle. He adhered to his political prin- | pari 
o, — aa a bribe of 200/., but he candidly told the with the effort required to make the first step. And various 
ittee that if 


devices may be employed in order to procure this com- 
4001. a year, 


@ good situation, something like 300l. or | fortable sensation earlier than we are fairly entitled to 
had been offered, he would have taken it. The | its enjoyment. It may be a question whether good resolutions 
yor of Totnes seems to be a casuist of the first water; for | are not in the nature of anticipatory first steps; whether we 
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do not cheat ourselves with the sense of havior actually 
begun a given course of conduct when we have once fairly re- 
solved upon it. But, without entering upon so profound, not to 
~ dangerous, a speculation, we may observe various little devices 
which do not appear to have any other recommendation than that 
of separating the peculiar effort belonging to a first step from the 
effort naturally required for the undertaking before us, in order 
that we may encounter them singly, just as many people will 
pull the string of a shower-bath at one moment, and enter it 
the next. It has always appeared to us that the practice of 
invariably gerry from a text of Scripture, if not origi- 
nally adopted with this view, might be justified on some such 
ground. How much many ashy man must be spared by hearing 
the sound of his own voice first in the Rais etter of the 
Bible, before he need begin using it to utter his own words! 
So our cherished and time-honoured commonplaces about the 
weather, health, &c., are an untold blessing to those whose 
ainful duty it is to begin a conversation which, when once 
egun, may be carried on indefinitely without any further 
expenditure of intellectual exertion. It is, however, a melan- 
choly fact that this advantage is often recklessly squan- 
dered by thoughtless or wunpractised members of society, 
especially young ladies. They will sometimes allow a conversa- 
tion which has been kindled with infinite pains and reso- 
lution by a conscientious partner or neighbour to be extinguished 
half a dozen times in the course of a dance, perhaps twice as often 
in the course of a dinner, from a culpable ignorance or negligence 
of the fact that each fresh beginniog involves all the peculiar 
effort of a first step, and, in the great majority of cases, a renewed 
expenditure of that precious store of sheltering commonplaces 
which even in the most gifted minds cannot be unlimited, and 
may in any given case be rapidly exhausted. For it should 
never be forgotten that although the same observations ma 
be repeated night after night for any number of years wit 
undiminished confidence, and with but slight variations ac- 
cording to the seasons, yet the greater number of them, 
especially those which take the form of questions, are available 
with the same person only once at each entertainment. They 
should therefore be carefully husbanded, and, when any less 
valuable coin can be made to answer the same purpose, it should 
always be taken advantage of. Sometimes, a we the necessity 
for making a fresh beginning has unfortunately arisen where 
the reserve of commonplaces is getting dangerously low, the 
impending bankruptcy may be staved off for a time by a 
dexterous snatch at the thread of a more prosperous conver- 
sation already established between a neighbouring couple. 
You may thus reap the advantage of a first step made by 
them perhaps long before, as the late lamented spider-monkeys 
in the Zoological Gardens, when perches were placed incon- 
veniently far apart, would contrive, by a sudden grasp of a 
poighboar's tail, to reach the end of the cage without a break- 
wn. 

In reading, it is happily possible to dispense with the first step 
altogether, and to begin, as an Tishman would suggest, with the 
seeond. It would be curious, if it were possible, to ascertain 
how much the number of books read would be diminished if this 
resource were not open to us. How often should we have the 
resolution to begin at the beginning, and work our way steadily on 
till we “saw what we should see,” if we could not first take a 
peep at the slides of the magic lantern, and ascertain that our 
favourite tiger is really there with the knot in his tail, and that 
we are not going to be put off with the missionary compound, 
and a view of Sierra Leone, or even with a portrait of the black 
bishop? It is a great compliment to a book when this pre- 
liminary glance leads us to turn resolutely to the first page, and 
commit ourselves unreservedly to the author’s guidance; and in 
ordinary cases, perhaps, all that can be expected of the reader 
is that he should begin somewhere towards the early part 
of the first volume. In the case of novels, much may 
be, and we believe has been, said in favour of the prac- 
tice of beginning systematically at the end. This, however, 
cannot be counted among the devices now under considera- 
tion; for it can scarcely be said to call for a less distinct 
first step than is required on the old-fashioned plan. The only 
way to escape that is to dip in quite at random, and without 
any conscious intention of reading the book at all, somewhere 
between the first declaration and the final reconciliation ; or, in 
the modern novel, somewhere between the murder and the re- 
appearance of the first husbaud ; in either case, the nearer to the 
latter event the better. In the course of a more methodical 
study, there are people who in reading or writing anythin 
which cannot be finished at a sitting, will, by preference, b 
off in the middle of a chapter, or even of a paragraph, in order to 
avoid the necessity of beginning on the next day at the (or rather 
ata) beginning. This perhaps betrays a morbid dread of first 
steps, but it may sometimes prove a real, though trifling, economy 
of momentum. 

There is, however, as we began by remarking, another sense in 
which the proverb “I] n’y a que le premier pas qui cofite” is 
true. There are cases in which what has to be overcome is 
not the difficulty of making a beginning, but the reluctance 
to abandon a position. This reluctance may be a safeguard or a 
hindrance, according to circumstances. It is one of the com- 
monest forms of obstinacy, and perhaps one of the least reason- 
able, to pride oneself on never having done some common action 
or shared in some ordinary amusement; and those who find 


themselves beginning to cherish this pride would d pies 
the forfeit of a firse step, for the sake, not so al Need 
a second in the same direction, as of putting themselyes jn a 
— to judge fairly whether it would be worth taking, We 

ave met with people who have never played at croquet, or never 
been at a play, or never taken afternoon tea (or at least never con- 
fessed to it), or never written a book, or never travelled by the 
underground railway, or never been in an omnibus, or never read 
an heretical work, or never been at a May: meeting, or never 
swallowed a globule, or never forgotten themselves, and who 
instead of instantly exerting themselves to obtain that kinshi 
with the whole world which such touches of nature confer, haye 
actually taken a Pharisaic pride in never having touched the un- 
clean thing. They will go as far out of their way to preserve 
intact this negative distinction as some people will go to avoid a 
turnpike, not because they have any difficulty in raising the 
necessary funds, but from a habit of making this tacit protest, 
which has at last grown into an almost personal spite against the 
literal or figurative toll-bar. At this point a true friend would 
0 be justified in interfering to force the first step, which, 

y breaking down the artificial barrier, would leave the way 
open for either the adoption or the intelligent rejection of the 
practices in question. On the other hand, when the path is one 
which leads unmistakeably downhil), it is an advantage not 
lightly to be thrown away never to have taken the first step. Woe 
all know what danger there is that even “ incivility and procrasti- 
nation ” may be the legitimate though remote consequences of “one 
thoughtless murder” ; and thgonly excuse which can be offered for 
abandoning the strong position of never having embarked upon 
such « downward course at all is the great difficulty of seeing where 
it begins. 

A cautious person may also reasonably feel some hesitation about 
abandoning such a position, where there is neither the pride of 
abstinence to be sacrificed, nor any moral objection to the earlier 

art at least of the path before him, but simply a conviction that 
it is one which, once entered, cannot be easily forsaken. This may 
be either because he is conscious of a dormant inclination which, 
like the tiger's taste for blood, may become unmanageable when 
once roused, or because he fears tu awaken such an appetite in 
others who have hitherto expected nothing from him, but who 
will not fail to exact the uttermost farthing when once they 
become aware that he has anything to spend. Betting, smoking, 
travelling, going to sleep after dinner, building, spirit-rapping, and 
amateur doctoring may be mentioned as instances under the former 
head ; and friendly correspondence, giving lectures, preserving and 
distributing foreign stamps or monograms, answering beggars by 
letter or otherwise, giving donations to charities, or indeed giving 
anything, or serving one’s neighbours in any way, come under the 
latter. However justifiable, and even advisable, may be some 
hesitation in the first case, it is obviously not always to be 
encouraged in the second. 


First steps, however, so far from always requiring an effort 
which may serve either as protection or hindrance, have in many 
cases a peculiar attractiveness and charm; even to the degree of 
enticing the unwary into undertakings of which they have not 
counted the eost, and which will remain unfinished, to be perhaps 
standing reproaches and burdens on the conscience. Children 
suffer grievously from this snare. Every one knows how eagerly 
they begin anything new, often without any attempt, and indeed 
without the power, to calculate the amount of effort which 
will be needed in order to persevere to the end. And many 
grown-up people have more of this childish zest in a new occu- 
pation than they choose to confess. Indeed, if they are wise, they 
will conceal it as much as possible, for it is one of the pleasures 
in which no one need hope for much sympathy. If it cannot 
be entirely concealed, an attempt is generally made to give the 
credit of one’s fresh accession of hopefulness to the new instru- 
ment or state of things objectively, not to the fact of their 
subjective newness. But this transparent pretence is almost 
always disposed of at once by the proverb about new brooms, 
which most people resent as keenly as the imputation of having 
been asleep—to which indeed it is perhaps distantly related. But, 
apart from the mere love of novelty, there is a special and not 
altogether delusive charm about the earlier stages of many under- 
takings. ‘This is chiefly felt in such beginnings as are not merely 
first steps, but may more re be considered as first chapters 
or indexes—which, instead of being only the first of a series of 
similar acts, include a sort of plan or prophecy of the whole work. 
This is remarkably the case in painting; the first_process being 
generally easy, and almost always delightful. Every artist— 
or, we should perhaps rather say, every amateur—1s familiar wi r 
the melancholy change which takes place as the charming ir 
sugyestive first sketch is obscured by the slow and laborious addi- 
tion of details, separate and necessarily inbarmonious un 
complete. Happy are those who can count upon obtaining 4 — 
sponding but fuller charm and suggestiveness as they bring their 
work to a close. This valley of humiliation, occurring between an 
inspiring beginning and a ripe end, seems to be a nece 7 
stage in most of our works, certainly in almost every — 
of art, and not least the 
of middle being almost proverbially unpictu : 
olatemating te the spectator, if not to the individual passing 
through it, 
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WOMEN’S FRIENDSHIPS. 


pened some years ago in a school carried on according to 
Gilbertine principle, admitting scholars of both 

that the boys and the girls carried on their studies on 
prea Be sides of a curtain. A hole was one day found in the 
as, which was clearly not the work of accident. It was ruled 


co! 


yeloped and infantine form of that institution. But then a great 


‘on arose which was not so easy to solve. The curtain was 
torn by the dwellers on one side of it in order to get a sight 
of the dwellers on the other. But on which side was it torn? 
Did the boys tear it to look at the girls, or did the girls tear it to 
look at the boys ? Opinions were divided, both as to the evidence 
of the fact and as to the @ priori probability. Indeed we believe 
that the arguments on the two sides were so equally balanced that 
no positive conclusion was ever come to, and the culprits, of 
whichever sex, remained unpunished. , 

Now, if the child be the father of the man, and, we suppose by 
the same logic, the mother of the woman, there is surely a moral 
in this story. it surely means something more than that people of 
each sex like to look at one another, even from early childhood. 
It is surely something more than the mere pleasure of looking at 
anything which ought not to be looked at, or generally of doing 
anything which ought not to be done. It seems to point, of course 
in the most childish and undeveloped form, to something beyond 
mere general curiosity, or the mere general interest of one sex in 
the other. It is a childish example of a special form of these 
feelings. It points to the curiosity of men to know what women 
do when they are by themselves, and to the counter feeling, which we 
take for granted exists also—the curiosity of women to know what 
men do when they are by themselves. Such a curiosity certainly 
does exist on one side, and we think we can hardly be wrong in 
taking for granted that it exists at least as strongly on the other 
side, Such a curiosity, like most other forms of curiosity, may be 
either frivolous or rational, according to the form which it takes 
and the objects at which it aims. 

A curiosity of this sort can, we suspect, never be fully gratified. 
Something may perhaps be got by each sex out of novels 
written by the other. ut we know on one side, and we suspect 
on the other, that this takes us a very little way indeed. Reall 
to learn anything in this way we must wait for the ideal novel, 
which is to contain nothing but what really happened, and 
which will therefore be unanimously set down as the most 
improbable and unnatural of all novels. More may doubtless 
be got by diligent cross-questioning of brothers and sisters, 
and still more of husbands and wives. But even this does not 
carry us very far. ‘There is a sort of point of honour on each 
side which hinders either side from ever getting to the bottom 
of the matter. How much can a man ever find out of his 
own wife’s doings and feelings when she was a girl? Very 
little, we fancy, in most cases. And supposing he does learn a 
little more than usual, think how limited is his field of inquiry. 
Most men have the chance of examining only one woman, or at 
most two, on such a point. To be sure, setting Orientals aside, 
Charles the Great and Henry the Eighth had greater opportunities 
in this way than most men. But did they use them? Of Charles 
we can say nothing either way. Henry, we suspect, tried and 
broke down. Indeed he learned so little from one of his wives 
on the most important point of all that he had a special Act of 
Parliament passed to make all future Queens—pity he did not 
add, all future wives of all ranks—more communicative. 

It is perhaps merely an idle curiosity to ask what women 
talk about when they are together—whether, when they have 
retired to the drawing-room in the evening, or again in those mys- 
terious mornings when men are at work, they tale only of worsted- 
work and croquet parties, or whether they talk of anything better 
or of anything worse. But it is by no means an idle curiosity to 
consider what is the sort of influence which women have upon one 
another, what is the nature of friendship among them, and how 
far it differs from friendship as it is understood among men. Of 
course on such a subject we can speak only for the most part a 
prort. If our conjectures are right, so much the better; if they 
are wrong, it does not greatly matter, if only some public-spirited 

will, in such a case, come forward and correct our mistakes. 

& Sex, We suppose we may assume, is primarily made for 
¢ other; and we venture to think with the A stle that the 

woman is, in a special sense, created for the man. Till Bloomerism, 

or whatever the movement is to be called, has given us female 
generals, judges, bishops, and Cabinet Ministers, we suppose 
we may take this for granted. 


Woman’s whole existence, what he says is surely the strongest 
of a truth which affects the relations of the sexes in ever 
In social life the main object is for each sex to make itself | 
agreeable to the other, and with women social life is nearly | 
Bay tine, while with men it is only one thing out of many. 
on sex then, with this difference, is made to please the other, 
ae is doing its relative duty when it tries to please the | 
- But, for this very reason, besides several others, each sex is | 
restraint before the other. Each is in a manner | 
havi ‘st behaviour before the other, and, being on its best be- | 
it ane 18 in a less natural state than with those before whom | 
nite a not be on its best behaviour. Even marriage does not 
oe © away with this. If husband and wife do not distinctly | 
Please one another, they will probably end by displeasing 


mmon consent to be a sort of Trou-Judas, at least an unde- | 


one another. Now men do not take the same kind of trouble to 
please their male friends; they rather take one another as they 
oe without the same conscious, though certainly pleasing, 
effort. 

Thus, then, partly because each sex is on its best behaviour 
before the other, and partly from other obvious reasons, each sex is 
under a certain amount of restraint before the other. Neither 
can possibly see the other exactly as it is. And this seems, as far 
as a necessarily one-sided experience can guide us, to be still more 
the case with women than with men. There is in men’s eyes a sort 
of mystery about the relations of women to one another which we 
can y think that there is in women’s eyes about the 
relations of men to one another. There is a kind of partner- 
ship, a kind of corporate feeling, among the whole female 
sex which cutalehe teen not exist in the male sex. Men have 
their various relations and intimacies with one another, but these 
seem always to be founded on the fact that they are men of some 
particular kind, engaged in some particular pursuit or the like, 
not simply because they are men and not women. But women 
do seem to be brought together in some way by the simple fact 
that they are women and not men. Their ions of one kind 
and another, their mutual friendships and mutual rivalries, seem 
to spring directly out of the fact of their sex in a way which those 
of men do not. Women never seem to lose sight of the fact that 
they are women and not men, while men during the greatest 
number of moments of their lives do not stop to think that they 
are men and not women. It is something like the way in which a 
Scotchman always bears in mind that he is not an Englishman, 
while an Englishman never stops to think that he is not a Scotch- 
man. ‘The weaker sex, like the smaller nation, is much more 
inclined to dwell on the thought of its relation to the other than 
the stronger sex and the ter nation is. The sex, in short, forms 
a commonwealth, and it has that special mark of a well-ordered 
commonwealth pointed out alike by Solon and by the —_ that 
if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. omen feel 
and avenge any wrong or supposed wrong done to members of their 
sex as such, in a way to which men’s relations to one another 
afford no sort of el. This feeling of conscious distinction from 
the other sex and of union among themselves, will amount in some 
women to a position of positive hostility, of fear and dislike of 
men, quite different from the dislike which some men have for 
women. Of course such a feeling is morbid on either side, and 
the female extreme seems not uniikely to pass, under favourable 
circumstances, into an opposite extreme ; but the feelings on the 
two sides, though in both cases morbid, are not the same. The 
existence of this sort of sisterhood is plain enough; we can see 
with our eyes that women have a multitude of thoughts, feelings, 
occupations, common to them simply as women, to which men as 
men have hardly anything analogous. It is evident, too, that their 
friendships with one another are of quite a different kind from the 
friendships of men. They are plunged into more rapidly; they 
are more vehement; but we doubt whether they are so deep or so 
lasting. Look at all those stories in history or romance which, 
whether true or false as matter of fact, reflect in either case the 
great truths of human nature. We have multitudes of stories of 
women performing the most heroic and self-sacrificing actions. But 
these are almost all done on behalf of men to whom they are in 
some way or other attached—husbands, lovers, fathers, sons, 

rinces or pontids to whose cause they have devoted themselves. 
There are very few stories of women thus sacrificing themselves 
for female friends. Jeanie Deans did so for her sister, though we 
fancy that even in the case of a sister it is exceptional. But 
among the same class of stories about men, a large portion turn 
on the devotion of mere personal friends, without any tie of 
kindred or of allegiance. Still, female friendship, though we 
doubt its having the same depth, is clearly a much more violent 
feeling than male friendship. It is something much more like 
love; something far more demonstrative, and far more dis- 
tinctly personal. It actually clashes in some cases with the love 
of married life, which male friendship distinctly does not. It is 
very hard for a husband really to like the female friends of his wife, 
while the friends of the husband may become the friends of the 
wife without the slightest difficulty. Society, for very good 
reasons, allows women to be in many ways on far more intimate 

rought, so to speak, physi oser er, and to share in 
of intimacies as men 40 not but it is not merel 
that the rules of society make a difference. The rule of society is 


not felt by men as any sort of ep > le we feel quite sure 
that women would feel the reversal of the rule to be a great hard- 


lo 3 When Byron tells us that | ship. In England atleast no man wants to kiss his friend, to call 
ve at most occupies only a part of a man’s thoughts, while it is | h 


im all manner of affectionate names, to sit with him for hours 
by his bedroom fire. But these are just the things which women 
intensely enjoy, and, we may add, a the things which men in- 
tensely dislike to see them enjoy. fact a woman will behave to 
another woman exactly in the way in which no man would be- 
have except to a wife or-a mistress; and therefore when such de- 
monstrations of affection are made openly, they produce the same 
unpleasant feeling as similar demonstrations on the ee married 
people or lovers. One wishes in all these cases that the affec- 
tionate persons would keep their affection within bounds till they 
are alone and can do what they please. No man likes to see two 
women kiss one another; he wishes they would put off the 
caressing till they are safe by the bedroom fire, till their dressing 
gown is on and their back hair down. And indeed no man Wishes 
the existence of this last privilege to be in any way ostentatiously 
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paraded in his sight and hearing. Except in the case of a married 
man whose wife goes off to chatter with her friend or sister, it 
does him no harm, but still he does not like it. If a man dislikes 
to see two women kiss one another, it does not at all imply 
that he would like to take the place of one of them, and kiss 
the other himself. No doubt, if such be the case, the feeling 
is heightened; but it exists even though both women are 
totally indifferent to him. In no case do people like to see an 
ostentatious display of privileges from which they are debarred, 
— though they do not feel the being debarred to be any kind 
of loss, 

What, then, is the general effect of women’s intercourse with one 
another? We once heard a wish expressed for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to hinder any woman from speaking to any other woman. 
This was doubtless carrying the thing much too far, but, as with 
most strong sayings, there is surely an element of truth at the 
bottom of the exaggeration. We suspect that the relations of 
women to one another, their demonstrative attachments, their 
mysterious upstairs conversations, are all grounded on the weaker 
parts of their characters, and are likely, so to speak, to strengthen 
their weaknesses, instead of communicating any better and stronger 
elements. Again we see the woman was created for the man; 
and though of course the highest form of this relation is marriage, 
the position is true of all relations of kindred and society 
between men and women. Of course we do not mean that the 
mother is not, in many points, the best guardian of her 
daughters; but we do mean that in most cases a woman will 
gain more improvement in every way from the society of 
rational men than from that of any members of her own sex. 
Next to husband and wife, the relation of brother and sister is the 
highest case of this, but the rule applies in some degree to the 
relations of kindred and friendship generally. Women’s friendship 
seems to be founded, like the friendship of men, mainly on mere 
partnership in pleasures and amusements, much less than on real 
mutual admiration of character, or on co-operation in some sort 
of real work or other. The more a friendship between two women 
resembles a friendship between two men, the less it needs of out- 
ward demonstration and mysterious intercourse, the more whole- 
some it is likely to be, the more likely to bring out anything that 
is really good and strong on either side. But we cannot fancy 
much good coming of friendships formed in the schoolroom 
or on the croquet-ground. ‘They are founded on the weakest 
points of the character of the two friends; they strengthen all 
that a sensible man would wish to check, and check all that 
a sensible man would wish to draw out. Friendships founded 
purely on amusement will foster the notion that women have 
nothing to do but to amuse themselves. They make it more 
difficult for either party to give any share of her time to serious 
thought or study, | a each thinks that the time so given is 
taken away from their common amusements, that it is a wrong 
done to herself, perhaps a reproach to her own frivolity. As we 
before said, it is hard to tell what women do talk about to one 
another. But we cannot help guessing that it often happens that 
of two women, either of whom is perfectly capable of rational 
conyersation, either of whom could, if she pleased, be the fit 
companion of educated and thoughtful men, will, if set to talk 
to one another, talk of nothing but frivolity. Of course all 
people want amusement, and in the nature of things no one 
¢an enjoy amusement like those to whom it really is, according 
to the etymology of the word, amusement, diversion, relaxation, 
recreation. The evil lies in making amusement the business 
of life, which we suspect is done by many women who are 
— of much better things, simply because each keeps the 
other back from improvement. Of course in all this we are toa 
great extent guessing ; but we do strongly suspect that things 
are often very much as we say. No doubt idle and frivolous 
young men, just like idle and frivolous young women, make 
one another more idle and frivolous; but is there any- 
thing, to any great extent, among women answering to the 
higher kind of friendship among men? We fear that it is 
not very common. At any rate we can fall back on the 
puzzle with which we started. If we made a hole in the cur- 
tain on our side, what should we see and hear? Certain 
it is that, if a man sees two or three women of his acquaint- 
ance in carnest discussion, he cannot get rid of a sort of feeling 
that he is perhaps being discussed in some way that he would not 
like. We can hardly fancy that a woman has the same feeling 
when she sees two or three men deep in talk. She knows that 
they are far more likely to be talking about the Cattle Plague, 
the Reform Bill, the Revised Code, or any other conceivable subject, 
public or private. 


AN IMPERIAL PRODIGY. 


O much depends on the capacity and training of the Prince 
Imperial, that the French Emperor may well be anxious that 

his son should be, and should be thought to be, a remarkable 
boy. And if everything be true that one hears, the little Prince 
Imperial seems to be a youthful prodigy. One French journalist, 
who has been to see him, has come back surprised and astonished 
from the interview. His Imperial Highness is only ten years old, 
yet it is difficult to say what he has not learnt; and the way he 


talks of civilization, and barbarism, and factions, and the annals of 


empires is enough to a tears into the eyes of any other little 
prince who hears of it. France ought to be very proud of him, 


and the rest of Europe very envious. Youthful dies 
general, like learned performing dogs, po 
use to any one except their owners, and generally excite the yj 
quite as much as the admiration of their audiences, But a 
Prince Imperial appears to belong to anything but the learneg 
pony order of prodigy. He has got a clever father, and one of the 
cleverest men in France, M. Monnier, for his tutor; and bei 
recocious does not seem to have hurt him any more than bei 
ig has hurt Chang. "6 
f the printed account of M. Adrien Marx’s visit to the Tuile- 
ries is tolerably accurate, His Imperial Highness might be one of 
the most famous sights of the coming French Exhibition, for he 
stands to all other scions of Royal and Imperial families as Glagj- 
ateur stands to other race-horses. M. Marx, like the rest of F 
heard of him, and thought that the time had arrived for journalism 
to notice his performances. Accordingly, M. Marx wrote to the 
Emperor, explaining his own position on the public press, and 
asking permission to visit the apartments of the Prince. The 
mission was very courteously and properly granted; for, when we 
come to think of it, there is no more reason why a little prince 
should not be trotted out intellectually, for the benetit of his future 
subjects, than there is against his being delineated in shop windows 
in every possible attitude and position of which the human profile 
is capable. When princes and princesses have been photographed 
asleep, and awake, and smiling, and thinking, and reading, and 
praying, and gazing on a bust, and gazing into vacancy, it is 
but natural that the public should like to know something of 
the inside as well as the outside of such interesting persons; 
and if curiosity about a prince’s nose and hair is not vulgar, 
curiosity about his mental powers cannot be. Visits to Royal 
and Imperial prodigies cannot therefore be called inappro- 
riate or undesirable, especially if the visitor goes and returns 
in as loyal and reverential a frame of mind as M, Marx. One 
great advantage of a system of public exhibition would be the 
admirable stimulus it would afford to all boys and girls who 
were not princes, and who ran some risk of not being 
digies. It is difficult to spirit them up to the paths of virtue 
and of industry by pointing to some ideal cousin, who is re 
sented as all that can be wished by the fondest parent. ‘They 
only think the ideal cousin is a sneak or a prig, and feel an irritable 
and almost irrepressible desire to pull his hair. But an ideal 
prince is quite a different business. In recording his impressions 
of the French phenomenon, M. Marx may rely on it he has put an 
unanswerable weapon into the hands of all French parents or 
guardians. When any little boy shows a disinclination to read 
about civilization and the annals of empires, the obvious answer 
will be—Look at the young Prince. What does the Prince Im- 
erial say about the delights of history and geography? If some 
English Royal Prince could only be brought in a similar way, in 
the presence of an enterprising newspaper correspondent, to talk 
of Mangnall’s Questions and Dr. Kennedy’s Latin Grammar with 
enthusiasm, and to wonder out loud whether there are any boys 
and girls anywhere except in the Sandwich Islands who do not 
enjoy Decimals and the Rule of Three, he would confer a lasting 
benefit upon the cause of education. : 

A youthful prodigy, who is to be of real service to his - 
tion by way of model and example, ought to be complete all 
round, as well as lifelike, and to resemble other children in all bat 
his precocity, and this seems to be the case with the Prince Imperial. 
Fond as he may be of history, he is not a bookworm, but has 
arms and legs like any less illustrious child. M. Marx arrived at 
the hour His Imperial Highness was taking a gymnastic lesson, and 
was obliged to wait till it was over. Thus we learn that the true 
prince takes care of his muscles as well as of his mind. And the 
remarks made by M. Marx as to the dog-ears in the Prince's books 
are very important, and will be read with great satisfaction by 
every Democrat in France. He expected to see upon the book- 
case dictionaries splendidly bound, and grammars with gilt edges. 
Nothing of the sort. The age of royal roads to learning is long 
past. Great was his surprise to find on the shelves, close to a pait 
of globes, a collection of classical works both dog-eared and worn. 
This touch of nature and simplicity seems to have aes forcibly 
to M. Marx’s imagination. Happy the dynasty, he appears to 
have considered, who do not use golden dictionaries. “ Despite 
myself, I thought of the old books tied up with a leathern strip 
and swung over the shoulder by the scholars as they left the col- 
leges.” It is no small credit to the modesty of the Prince that his 


books should have actually reminded M. Marx of the books of 


ordinary childhood. ‘The writing-table, too, was furnished with 
acommon porcelain inkstand, with pens and rulers of “a very 
democratic appearance.” A ruler of democratic appearance may 
be conceived, though it would not be easy to detract from & 
wooden ruler’s simplicity without detracting from its value. But 
what a pen of a democratic appearance may be like is not 
absolutely clear. Unless all the geese at the Tuileries ar 
swans, one goose-quill pen cannot be very different from another, 
and though M. Marx may have expected to find golden dictionaries 
on the Prince’s writing-table, he can hardly have expected to fi 
that the quill pens had all come from off a oa goose. Siill, 
true admirers of the French Constitution will be pleased to know 
that the French Empire in the schoolroom is brought up to write 
with the same bird's feathers as the humblest proletary, and ae 
prince in the nineteenth century, who is the son of a monarch w ; 
“ comprehends his epoch,” is not too proud to thumb his pools an 
possibly ink his thumbs, The sight of the Prince's stool and 
fairly finished off M. Marx. “The master’s seat was intact, W 
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psig il was slightly deteriorated. The straw bottom 
that of o e edges, a the front rungs were worn by the | 
we” Thus,” continues M. Marx, “the calmness of the in- | 

‘tor and the petulance of the pupil are equally true in all | 
eo of the social scale.” The thought is a philosophical one, | 
pn ut by M. Marx in a very moral and instructive way. It | 

* teh an indirect tribute to the great doctrines of fraternity | 
ty uality. The fidgets, like Death, know no distinction of 
porte They attack alike the peasant’s child and the king’s. 
y u may put a little prince in a chair, but his common humanity 

out and vindicates itself in the dilapidation of the edges of 
oranw bottom. If, therefore, the Prince Imperial differs from 
other children, it is not because of better inkstands, or golden dic- 
tionaries, or royal-looking pens, or because he is exempt from the 
restless instincts of his kind. Wherein, then, does the difference 
reside between an infant Napoleon and other infants? It is genius 
and knowledge that does it all, and M. Marx next proceeds to 
show us what genius and learning may be at the early age of ten. 

His Imperial Highness is brought up chiefly upon the system of 

ripatetic lectures. He gets wiser and wiser every day, 1t seems, 
simply by walking about with M. Monnier, who has a wonderful 
power of dropping information as he goes. “ In a wood, for in- 
stance, M. Monnier would explain how it is that the lungs feel 
more at ease in the middle of a full supply of oxygen” (a piece of 
information valuable everywhere, though we do not see why it 
should be especially communicable in a wood) ; and, under similar 
circumstances, M. Monnier would “point out different plants, 
iving them their Greek and Latin names.” If the Prince raises 
fis eye towards nightfall the conversation turns upon the stars ; and 
so with respect to natural history, geology, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics. This is the reverse of the practical method of Mr. 
Ahoy into high life and made pleasant to all parties. 
A 
it, 


at Dotheboys Hall first spells a thing and then goes and does 

ile the Prince looks at a thing first and learns about it after. It 

is a high proof how unlike His — Highness is to the ordinary 
boy that such a system does not drive him mad. On the contrary, 
the result is that “though the Prince is only ten years old, there 
is not any science upon which he has not already considerable in- 
formation.” History is, of all branches of instruction, that which 
most attracts him. ‘All the phenomena” of natural science 
“qlso greatly interest him,” and he never tires of conversing on 
them. Next to science comes art, and the Prince has a pronounced 
taste for all the arts. He “draws and paints without masters, 
models in clay without having taken any lessons, and repeats with 
afinger on the piano the airs which his ear retains.” Why His 
Imperial Highness should go without masters if he has a turn for 
painting, why he should not take lessons if he has a capacity for 
modelling in clay, and why, if he has a taste for music, he should 
confine himself to practising with a single finger, M. Marx does 
not explain. It is enough that the Prince has a genius for all the 
arts. There is, however, no doubt as to the intellectual conversation 
which the Prince had with M. Monnier about Cadmus on the very 
morning of M. Marx’s visit. After listening attentively to the 
legend of Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth, His Imperial Highness 
ed to discuss it. “Cadmus,” he said, “is civilization. The 

is barbarism preventing approach to the fountain which is 

light. The triumph of Cadmus is that of civilization, and the 
inging up of soldiers, who massacre each other, is civil war, or 
Be Oa of factions who can never be extirpated from a 
State.” This is pretty well at ten years old. If these things are 
done in the green wood, what will be donein the dry? The only 
mitigating circumstance about it is this, that the interpretation 
has too clear a Napoleonic ring to permit us to believe, with M. 
Marx and M. Monnier, that it originated in the schoolroom. 
It ‘sounds, not of the Imperial schoolroom, but of the Im- 
= study. The voice is the voice of the father, though 
lips may be the lips of the son. The Prince Imperial 
next presented M. Marx with a pen-and-ink sketch of a shepherd 
playing a flute in the middle of a forest, which was subsequently 
transferred to the pages of the Evénement. After that, he con- 
versed affably with M. Marx on the subject of a taste for the 
of Empires.” He next showed him a bust of his tutor 
modelled with his own hands, a “ striking likeness,” though roughly 
executed. And after all this intellectual exercitation, M. Marx 
took his leave. Having done due reverence to the Prince’s mind, 
he fires a flying shot in honour of his face. “ As to the features of 
the Prince, photography has spread everywhere his affable traits ; 
but it cannot render his fine clear look, his interesting physiognomy, 
and the exquisite distinction of his whole appearance.” If photo- 
ety can render the affability of traits, one does not see why it 
should not render the clearness of looks, the interest of physiog- 
Romy, or an appearance of distinction. But allowances are doubt- 
to be made for the incoherence of a gentleman who has just 
eed, bedazzled and surprised, from the schoolroom of an 


Prodigy. 
e a of M. Marx’s view is that the Prince Imperial is a 
in le little boy, and is as superior to every-day princes as 
father is to ordinary kings. He is in fact a youthful prodigy, 

& first-rate sort.“ If so, one hardly knows whether to 
. glad or sorry that his poor little candle is blazing awa 
it an age when other candles are only beginning to be ligh 
het however, by way of consolation, to think 
- Marx’s loyalty has excited him unduly about the 
oe intelligence of his Sovereign’s son. A writer who 
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es sentimental over a Prince Imperial’s pen and ink, and the | 
Cdges of his straw-bottomed stool, cannot be trusted to give a totally | 


499 


| unimpassioned account of a Prince Imperial himself. As pho- 


tography fails about his face, one does not see why M. Marx 
should not fail about his mind. And with the exception of the 
affair of Cadmus, which is not altogether inexplicable, the pen-and- 
ink sketch and the clay model, M. Marx does not tell us quite so 
much as he seems to think he does. Of course he informs us that His 
Imperial Highness is a genius. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
he receives the best possible education under the guidance of M. 
-Monnier. One may be permitted to hope that his conversation about 
his taste for the annals of empires, when translated into sober 
prose, only comes to this, that he is fond of history; and that he 
plays with civilization and the extirpation of factions in as modest 
om | limited a way as he seems to play upon the piano, 


A LEGEND FOR SWEARERS. 


(5 heat excitement has been caused, both in strongly religious 
and strongly cursing and swearing circles, by the report of a 
very remarkable incident alleged to have taken place at Brighton 
last Sunday but one. Indeed, nothing so remarkable has taken 
place since the famous death of Earl Godwin, who, having ex- 
claimed to King Edward, “If I contributed even indirectly to 
your brother's death, may the God of heaven grant that this piece 
of bread may choke me,” put the bread into his mouth, and imme- 
diately fell back, strangled. “The vengeance of the Almighty,” 
the report began, with an excess of dramatic power, “ was visited in 
the most awful and sudden manner on a youth named Richards.” 
The reader's interest is fora moment stayed until the author of 
the legend has given an elaborate account of the game of “ cat and 
dog ”— “a game in which a piece of wood pointed at both ends 
aul called a cat is tipped by a short stout stick, and whilst in the 
air is knocked away by the stick.” After some further details 
have been supplied of the laws and regulations of “ cat and dog,” 
we are introduced to the youth named Richards, quarrelling 
with his companions. ‘ High words and bad language were free] 
used on both sides.” “Each boy accused the other of falsehood, 
and at length Richards, failing to convince his companion of the 
truthfulness of his statement, flew into a violent rage, and 
emphatically shouted, ‘ May God strike me blind if I havn't 
more than twenty.’” <A critic would detect 
a slight discrepancy to begin with. The narrative first depicts 
Richards as contending with a multitude of “opponents,” and 
then in the next sentence reduces them to one :—* Each accused 
the other ”—“ his companion.” But, in the face of a marvellous 
and striking manifestation of this kind, verbal criticism is tome | 
out of place. We must look at such events in a large and libe 
way. such occasions the hair-splitting German rationalist is a 
nuisance. Richards“ had scarcely uttered the adjuration before he 
let the ‘dog’ fall out of his hands, and, throwing up his arms, ex- 
claimed ‘Oh dear, I can’t see.’”” His companions ran up to him, and, 
finding that what he said was true, took him home, “ when it was 
found that a thick film had overspread each of his eyes.” The 
sensation caused by such an appalling and instantaneous infliction 
of the Divine ee as this may be imagined. Habitual 
cursers of the profane kind were struck with awe and terror. 
Even the cursers of the religious kind, who only call for vengeance 
upon their neighbours, felt a vague uneasiness. The Sabbatarians 
were in ecstasies, A boy had been struck blind for playing cat on 
the Sabbath-day, and had thus confirmed the solemn lesson of the 
immortal young lady who, being guilty of sewing on a Sunday, 
pricked her finger, and died the very same evening. A niche 
was prepared in Sabbatarian households for the reception of 
the youth Richards, close to that where the young lady has been 
installed these many years. And he might perhaps in time have 
put the young lady’s nose out. The wicked rationalists of the 
nursery want details, and there are none about the pricked finger. 
But, in the new case, we know the boy’s name. And, moreover, 
eople have seen the very place where he was playing. You cannot 
a better evidence than that. Besides the Sabbatarians, hosts 
of popular and unpopular preachers were filled with a lively 
delight. Here was a mighty stick with which to hurl the pi 
out of the mouth of that grotesque aud inhuman Aunt gaily 
whom they set up in their pulpits every other Sunday, ont 
label the Sceptic or the Atheist. A boy had called u Yod to 
strike him blind, and God had forthwith struck him blind. 
In the hundreds of sermons which are probably sap | pre- 
aos to improve the occasion, one can imagine the diverse 
ut powerful _ in which it will be handled. One preacher 
will begin with a florid P spces of a summer morning, and 
will recount how from the azure sky the sun shot down 
his brightest rays over God’s earth, and shone wu fields 
clad in their robe of grassy verdure or yellow with the golden 
waving corn; how the Section trembled on the spray, and the 
voices of a thousand birds exuhed in the gladness of the earth. 
It may be noticed cursorily that, as a matter of fact, on the day 
in question there was no sunshine at all, and there was an uncom- 
monly cold and cutting wind, and further, that the corn is neither 
very golden nor very. waving at present. We should have 
scrupulously refrained from this slight criticism if there had been 
any chance of its interfering with the oratorical effect. But the 
charm of this kind of oratory is, that utter discrepancy with fact 
is no drawback at all in the eyes of the people who are partial 
to it. Provided the language is lovely and poetic, the most 
appalling defects of applicability are not worth noticing. | 
as the scene of the legend is laid at Brighton, the clerica 
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scene-painter will not bring his golden corn and grassy verdure | 
mi talk instead of the blue ripplings of | 
the wave, or the booming thunders of the abysmal deep. He will | “ 


into the foreground, but w 


ask whether the man who has lived all his life within sight and 
sound of the eternal ocean, “on whose brow time writes no 
wrinkle,” without believing that it had a Creator, will persist in 
his wickedness in the face of the youth Richards and his frightful 
fate. Of course there is nobody at Brighton who has any disbe- 
lief of the kind, but it is a customary thing to assume that the 


world is entirely made up of such dreadful people. The more | 
reasonable kind of preacher will argue, and, if the circumstances © 


were other than they are, might argue with fair plausibility, that 


such an extraordinary event cannot be a mere coincidence, and | 
| We refer to a passage in the Order in Council on the Cattle P 


that it is easier to believe in the special and miraculous in- 
terference of Providence in mortal affairs than that a child 
should have actually been struck at the moment, by mere 
chance and accident, with the curse which he had blasphemously 
called down upon himself. A philosopher would probably in 
no case have been shaken from his conviction that the Creator 


of the universe works by general laws, which are not to be — 


suspended because a little boy uses bad language. He would 
have begun by investigating the testimony on which the story had 
been received, and, if the story had proved true, would still have 


found consolation in reflecting how many thousands of persons | 
every day call the divine vengeance upon themselves without | 


being immediately taken at their word. 


f all the people who in- | 


voke mischief upon their eyes, in less solemn phrase than that of | 


the supposed boy Richards, were to get what they ask, the blind 
asylums would have to be considerably enlarged. 
the philosopher would not have allowed both the teaching of 
common sense and a high conception of the nature of the working 


| certain smaller communities under local chiefs, the 
But though | 


of Providence to be overthrown by a single coincidence, a good _ 


many people would have been shaken and made exceedingly un- 
comiortable. 


[April 28, 1866, 


THE BOROUGHS AND THE CATTLE PLacur, 


N Act of Parliament is, in my judgment, no light thin, » 
said the Duke of Ormond, when a courtier of James 
Second ventured to ask what it was to the purpose that an Act of 
Parliament forbade the King’s schemes with regard to Nominations 
at the Charter-House. It is unpleasant to find Liberal Pri. 
Councillors needing the same rebuke which the flatterer of lout 
received, not from any Roundhead or Puritan, but from 
patriarch of the Cavalier party. It is passing strange that almost 
directly after a certain Bill, introduced by Government, has 
become the law of the land, an Order in Council should ap 
which, in an important point, flies directly in the face of the = 


of March 24th, in which the authority of Parliament is direct} 
set at nought in a way which has already caused some practical 
“— and will conneene cause more before it has done. 
very one who has had anything to do with the administration 

of ag and indeed pene sa who has at all watched 
the course of legislation in this matter, must have been amazed and 

uzzled at the way in which jurisdiction has been shifted about 
from hand to hand. Vast powers have been at every 8 
entrusted to the “local authority,” but, at almost every stage, 
local authority has undergone some change or other in its def- 
nition. At first it seemed as if we had gone back to the primitive 
elements of the English commonwealth. Learned men tell us 
that, before there were Kingdoms or even Shires, there were 
gation of 
which produced first Shires, and then Kingdoms. This state of 
things seemed to be renewed when every Petty Sessional Division 
and every Municipal Borough became, as far as _cattle-plague 
matters were concerned, an independent State. The Mayor in 
the one case, the Justices in Petty Sessions in the other, were 


suddenly raised from the rank of ministers of the law to the 


Fortunately, however, the human testimony to the miracle | 


breaks down. The youth Richards who was dramatically intro- 
duced to us in connection with “ the vengeance of the Almighty” 
does not exist. The game of cat unhappily does exist, and is ve 
likely to be made the instrument of people being struck blind, 
simply, however, on the most natural and intelligible principles. 
But nobody who played at cat at Brighton on the Sunday in 
question is known to have been struck blind, or to have seen any- 
body else struck blind, either by a cat or by the divine vengeance. 
Indeed, there is no evidence that the sun shone upon any cat- 
playing at all in Brighton that Sunday morning, or that the dog 
was uplifted within earshot of the booming of the abysmal deep. 
The miraculous legend is simply a lie, but, like all miraculous 
legends and a good many lies, is not without a little germ of 
truth. There is no Richards, no “cat and dog,” no quarrel 
with companions, no imprecation to God, no being struck blind. 
But there is a boy who went out from Brighton with his comrades 
on the Sunday, on a bird-nesting expedition. They walked about 
all day, when the boy Jeffery—the imaginary “ youth Richards ” 
of the legend—complained that he could not see, and apparently 
he could not. His friends took him to an inn, where 44 stayed 
till he was put in the train for Brighton, quite blind. Of course, 
the Sabbatarian breaks in; he was struck blind, not for cursing, 
but for bird-nesting and travelling by rail on the Sabbath-day. 
Possibly; only his punishment was scarcely worth inflicting, 
because by the time he got to Brighton he could see as clearly and 
distinctly as anybody else. He can see now perfectly. The 
legend emerged fatherless out of chaos, and first appeared in the 
Brighton Gazette. The Brighton Times copies it. The Brighton 
Observer, with sweet fidelity, copies it. The London papers, 
with amiable credulity, copy it from the Brighton Observer. 
Preachers and moralists are copying it out of the London papers 
into their sermons and their note-books. And it is a simple fable 
all the time. He that is filthy, let him be filthy still, and people 
who use bad language, let them use bad language still. Swearers 
are rehabilitated—unless, indeed, “the youth Richards,” though 
acquitted, and even dissolved into space, is warned that, if he is 
innocent this time, he must be careful not to do it again. 

We are not sure that the public exposure of this legend will 
not be deplored by many people as rather a mistake. If 
the story was not true, at least it was ben trovato. It would 
have made an unspeakably useful bugbear for domestic and 
religious purposes, and in a sceptical age we cannot aflord to 
lose a handy bugbear of this sort. How many little boys might 
have been deterred from bad language and Sabbath-breaking 
and even playing at cat, by the. fate of the youth Richards! 
How many grown-up men might have been converted to righteous- 
ness, and a belief that the world is really under moral government, 
by this incident of swift vengeance ! Itis more than doubtful, by the 
way, whether men’s sense of justice would not have been revolted, 
rather than their good opinion of the government of the universe 
conciliated, by the fearful punishment of one little boy who had 
never been taught any better, while so many people in purple and 
fine linen are allowed to go on cursing with a Apart 
from this, the people who use bugbears with which to terrify 
their neighbours into being good have such an abundant supply 
already that they ought not to grudge the sacrifice of this little one 
to the cause of plain truth and fact. As Mr. Carlyle says of a 
larger myth, “The thing a Lie wants, and solicits from all men, is 
not a correct natural history of it, but the swiltest possible extinc- 
tion of it, followed by entire silence concerning it.’ 


rank of lawgivers, and twenty or thirty codes of cattle-plague 
law existed in the same county. One bench rigidly shut out 
wellnigh all four-footed creatures from its dominions; another 
was as stern as its neighbour as to bulls and cows, but looked 
with a tender eye on the pigs, and ruled, like the Conqueror 
with the hares, that they should go free. In either case the 
boundaries of the local division were like the boundaries of a 
foreign land; the next division, the borough surrounded by the 
division, was grotesquely, but with perfect accuracy, described 
as “ another part of Great Britain.” Then came a change; 
the Petty Sessional Divisions lost their independence ; their 
local authorities were mediatized, merged, swamped —as a 
Buddhist might say, promoted to Nirvana. That is to say, 
the Court of Quarter Sessions became the local authority for 
whole county. But the Boroughs still retained their independence, 
The County was one part of Great Britain, and the County town in 
the middle of it was another yort of Great Britain; the Quarter 
Sessions of the shire and the Mayor of the Borough negotiated on 
equal terms as independent powers. Thus much for legislation 
Orders in Council. Then came that which the Duke of 0 
thought no light thing—an Act of Parliament. The nature of the 
local authority was again changed. The Quarter Sessions re- 
mained the local authority for the county, with power to delegate 
most of its powers to local committees not necessarily ~~ 
wholly of magistrates. This power has been largely exe 


and it gives to the administration of the county in cattle-plague 


matters a sort of Federal aspect. But the position of the boroughs 
was completely changed. A great number were mediatized, and 
those which retained their independence changed their constitu- 
tions. The definition of the word “borough ” for the purposes of 
the Act took in those boroughs only which both had corporations 
under the Municipal Reform Act and were not assessed to the county 
rate. In such boroughs the local authority was to be no longer 
the Mayor alone, but the Mayor and Town Council. Other 
boroughs, not coming under this definition—that is, all horoughs 
which are assessed to the county rate—came under the jurisdiction 
of the county. The result was the manifest gain of getting rid of 
many petty and conflicting jurisdictions, and of bringing many 
small boroughs, from their new estate of distinct “ parts ot Great 
Britain,” into their more natural position of integral parts of the 
county. And, in one county at least, probably in more, the fall of 
the mediatized Mayors was broken, and their wounded feelings 
were comforted, by their being placed ex officio on the local com- 
sig of the Petty Sessional Divisions in which the boroughs 
ay. 

Tie when the law itself had spoken, we might have looked for the 
matter to rest. But no, contrary to all one’s constitutional theories, it 
seem’ that there is a power beyond the law, by which the law may be 
at onceset aside. James the Second himself claimed only adispens! 
power, though he certainly exercised that power on a scale wh 
made it look very like a power to abrogate statutes altogether as 
well as to dispense with their observance in particular cases. But 
the Lords of the Council legislate without any such decent 
fictions. Parliament prescribes one thing, and they presently, 
their own authority, prescribe something quite different. _Parlia- 
ment has at last ‘settled, as plainly as words can make it, what 
the local authority shall be. Presently, however, comes an Order 


in Council to say that the local authority shall not be what Parlia- 
ment ordains, but something else. For the purposes of the Act 
borough ” is to mean one thing; for the purposes of the Ord 

“borough” is to mean another thing. The Order, in its definition, 
is not assessed to 


omits the words of the Act, “ whi the county 
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unt the Justices of such county.” That is to 
boroughs which have been mediatized by 
te Act spring up again into independent existence. By the 
yy 0: | authority within such a borough is the Court 
of Quarter Sessions for the yee or those to whom that Court 
ay delegate its powers. By the Order, the local authority within 
= ha borough is the Mayor and Town Council of the borough 
‘taelf While the Act makes the borough essentially and un- 
alterably a part of the county, the Order only gives to the 
borough a power of joining itself to the county if it thinks good. 
Here is a plain contradiction, if ever there was such a thing as a 
contradiction, An inferior authority, whose powers are wholly 
derived from the supreme authority, takes upon itself to set aside 
the decrees of the supreme authority itself. For it is in vain to 
say that the one definition is for the purposes of the Act and that 
the other definition is for the purposes of the Order. The Act 
and the Order do undoubtedly deal to some extent with different 
matters, and where the Act does not prescribe anything, or where 
what it prescribes is only temporary, the Order clearly has full 
wers to legislate. It would be possible then to argue that the 
ct created one local authority for one purpose, and that the Order 
created another local authority for another purpose. Doubt- 
less nothing could be more inconvenient than such a state 
of things. It would be ridiculous that, in a given borough, 
the Quarter Sessions or the Committee appointed by it should 
be the local authority for some purposes connected with 
the cattle plague, while the Mayor and Town Council of the 
Borough should be the local authority for certain other rae 
connected with the cattle plague. et such a state o ar 
however ludicrous and inconvenient, is still technically possible. 
But this defence will not hold. There are points on which the 
Order and the personal portions of the Act cover exactly the same 
ground, aud on which the Order distinctly contradicts the Act. 
Part 1, Clause 8 of the Order deals with the same subject as 
Clause 9 of the Act. Tach ordains that Inspectors are to be 
appointed by the local authority. But, within the class of boroughs 
of which we speak, the Act defines the local authority to be one 
thing, and the Urder defines it to be another. The Order confirms 
all former appointments of Inspectors within the districts as de- 
fined by the Order, apparently revoking appointments made by 
Quarter Sessions in conformity with the Act within the class of 
boroughs of which we are speaking. By the Act, any person ob- 
structing or angrding such a county Inspector acting within such a 
borough is liable toa fine. By the Order, the county Inspector is 
altogether ousted. 


Now the case has actually occurred. Some boroughs at once 
saw the difficulty. They saw that the Order gave them again the 
independence which the Act had taken from them. They applied to 
the Privy Council to know how to act. Perhaps it was not 
wonderful that they were tempted to ask the question ; perhaps it 
was not wonderful that the proper officer of the Privy Council 
wrote back that the Mayor and Town Council, as prescribed by 
the Order, and not the Quarter Sessions, as prescribed by the law, 
formed the local authority for the borough. Some of these boroughs, 
though not inclined to surrender their theoretical independence, 
have had the sense to make a good practical use of it by at once 
using the power given by the Order of once more merging themselves 
in the county. But other boroughs have not been so wise. Some 
boroughs cleave to independence on any terms, even at the risk of 
becoming centres of catile plague. Some boroughs, under cover of 
the Order, positively refuse to obey the Act—that is, in plain 
words, to obey the law. With cattle plague or suspected cattle 
plague within their limits, they refuse access to the officers appointed 
under the Act of Parliament. How are such boroughs to be 
brought to reason? The matter is perplexing, at any rate to the 
uninstructed intellects of rural Justices, who wish to obey the 
law, but may not always understand its subtleties, Possibly 
here may be some way of reconciling the two pieces of legi 
tion, even at the cost of setting up two local authorities side by 
side, each with the power of appointing Inspectors to do the 
same duties. If this is the law, one would like to know it; 
but even rural magistrates can hardly be asked to acquiesce 
im an interpretation of the law which comes from the Privy 
Council itself, Even at Petty Sessions, the man on whose land a 
hare is killed declines to lay down the law or to judge of the fact 
as to the killing of that particular hare. So when the Privy 
Council is charged with putting forth an Order which is, 
in plain words, illegal, the interpretation of the law by the 
he vy Council, which is all that we have as yet, cannot 
. looked on by plain men as final. If the Judges tell us 

at the law is so, we submit humbly; if Parliament chooses 
to alter the law, we submit still more humbly. But we 
cannot accept an interpretation of the law from an interested 
ol Some subtlety may lurk behind, but to the untutored 

; ts of those who have to deal with the matter, the Order 
an — Act seem to be contradictory, and the Order therefore, to 
Pe Plainly, seems so far to be illegal. Very likely their Lord- 
hate don, know better, and may have good reasons for what 
won + ene, but primd facie there is a case against them, and it 
pe be as well that the decision in their favour should come 

in the matter than their Lordships 


i. OUR COAL 


T the a of the Congress of 1862, when the enormous 
accumulation of debt was beginning to startle the people of 
the Northern States, Mr. Lincoln’s Message included certain calcu- 
lations intended to allay their anxiety. Assuming that population 
continued to increase with the same rapidity as it h itherto 
done, he said that in 1870 the United States would support over 
42,000,000 inhabitants, in 1900 over 100,000,000, and in 1930, 
251,680,514; and at the last of these dates America would be 
scarcely more densely — than Europe is atthe present time. 
The inference was that the burden of any expenses that might be 
incurred would be ultimately divided among so many people as to be 
trifling. Whether well or ill founded, some such expectation seems 
to be constantly present to the mind of every American. The vision 
of innumerable swarms of Yankees, increasing and multiplying in 
geometrical progression over vast spaces and throughout indefinite 
ages, seems to have intoxicated the national imagination. And, 
indeed, when you oncelet a geometrical progression get its head, 
there is no knowing where its career will stop. r. Darwin 
showed that, although elephants were the most slowly breeding 
animals known, a pair of elephants would cover the whole world 
with their posterity, if allowed to multiply unrestrainedly, in a 
few centuries, Some one proved the other day that, if the density 
of the metropolitan population continued to increase with its pre- 
sent rapidity, we should have to stand two deep sixty years hence. 
A still less agreeable calculation is that to which Me Mill called 
the attention of the House of Commons not long ago. In Eng- 
land, although we are not so profoundly absorbed as our cousins in 
the contemplation of a limitless expansion of national grandeur, we 
have been in the habit of talking pretty fieely about our astonishing 
increase of wealth. Annual speeches from Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer congratulate us upon the development of our resources ; 
reviews and newspapers take up the wondrous tale in every — 
of tone, and foresee no obstacles to our continuous p 
Macaulay was the most enthusiastic prophet of a future epoch of 
material development which should |“ to the nineteenth century 
what the nineteenth century is to the seventeenth—an epoch when, 
as he says, labouring-men may be as little used to dine without meat 
as they now are to eat rye-bread, and sanitary police and mediéal 
discoveries may have added several more years to the average length 
of human life. It is, however, obvious that the population which 
is to enjoy these blessings must be a limited one ; if the comfort of 
individuals is to increase simultaneously with their numbers, the 
strain upon our resources must increase in a compound ratio. If 
Mr. Lincoln had carried on his calculations for another century or 
two, he would have discovered that the whole world would be 
scarcely sufficient to contain the American population; and the 
check which the limits even of a continent must oppose to the 
expansion of that race must be encountered far more rapidly 
in our own territory. And, unluckily, geometrical progression 
can be applied to other problems besides the increase of mankind. 
Our consumption of coal increases more rapidly than our popula- 
tion, and the amount existing in our mines is strictly limited, and 
may be approximately calculated. 

Stated shortly, the results which appear to be unimpeachable 
are as fullows:—We have in these islands about eighty thousand 
millions of tons, at depths of less than 4,000 feet. e consumed 
in 1860 about eighty millions of tons. Consequently we might go on 
comfortably at something like the present rate for 1,000 years—a 

tiod which is sufficiently long to satisfy the most resolute disbe- 

ievers in Dr. Cumming. is my supposes, the millennium were to 
begin in a year or two, our coals would just carry us comfortabl 
to the end of it, after which we might perhaps dispense with coal. 
Unlackily, our consumption increases at the rate of three per cent. 
annually, and, if that rate is maintained, we shall finish our 
available coal in ninety years. Building-leases now being made 
will not expire, on this supposition, until England has become 
a coalless country. <A child born this year may be an Irish 
judge when our coals have all run out. The results are too ob- 
vious to need much illustration. The one essential condition of 
the commercial and manufacturing prosperity of — is the 
ssession of plentiful supplies of cheap coal. If they sensibly 
minish, the immense exports whose increase produces our 
annual flourish of trumpets must be gradually extinguished. As 
the price of coal rises, we shall yearly compete at an increased 
disadvantage with other countries. America, which possesses 
at least fifty times our quantity of coal, must in all probability suc- 
ceed to the manufacturing lead of the world, until, at least, her own 
stores are exhausted at some still more distant period ; for, as coal 
takes longer to deposit than to burn, it is evident that the human 
race in general is living upon its capital, and must some day or other 
find itself very badly off for fuel. It is possible, although science 
e~ at present no indication of such a result, that some substitute 
‘or coal may be discovered before that very remote epoch ; but the 
probability of any such event happening before our own little stores 
are run out is, of course, much less; and even if a substitute were 
discovered, the chances must be against our possessing the same 
advantage in England which we possess in the case of coal. Hence, if 
our industry continues to develop its demands upon our mines at 
present rate, we must anticipate the exhaustion of our resources 
within a limited time. We must expect to descend gradually in 
our rank amongst the peoples; to me, as Americans would 
put it, a one-horse nation, and to see a quiet agricultural existence 
taking the place of the present life and stir in our manufacturing 
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districts. The surplus population would doubtless drain off to the 
colonies or to America, as employment became less obtainable 
here; and the remainder would have to fall back upon a more | ago. In short, the data of the problem are not yet sta 
modest mode of life. England would be worth inhabiting still, 
but she would have to resign herself to be passed in the race for 
wealth and power. 


such speculations, is probably that which Mr. 


papas ourselves about the days when coal will bond fide 


ing within reasonable bounds the affection which we feel for 
our great-grandchildren who have not yet come into existence. 
That affection is at least not an overpowering and ever-present 
passion, and can scarcely extort, as was suggested, three millions 
a year out of our taxes. We think that we have done very 
fairly if we transmit to our descendants, without increase, 
the 
looking at the world from the distance of a century, we are 
able, without effort, to take a somewhat cosmopolitan view of the 
matter. We can watch the various shiftings of wealth and popu- 
lation with something of the serene inditlerence of a superior 
order of beings. Mankind is just now congregating in these 
islands as ants congregate upon a lump of sugar; and when the 
attracting material is all consumed, they will naturally move else- | consequently the fact that people yawn rather more in the country 
where. Philosophically speaking, fluctuations in the commercial | than they do in London does not in itself furnish any evidence 
fortunes of countries are inevitable ; and at the interval of a cen- | that their health will be any better there. Considering that in 


ift for itself. We have troubles enough of our own, without 


carried to Newcastle. We are quite capable of restrain- 


tury the distinction between Englishman and foreigner ceases to | t 


— 

grandchildren may be better able to pay the twenty-fi . 

of interest ninet hence than pad fathers 
ied dy 


tinctly enough to enable us to reach a very clear conclusion It 
may be desirable on many grounds that the National Debt should be 
diminished, and it is important to attend to anything which ing 
The first consideration which occurs to most people, on hearing | throw light upon the future of our coal supp kee; y 

ill very elo- | unprofitable to make at present any very detinite scheme upon 
pevag | repudiated ; we feel a strong inclination to let posterity | matter involving so many elements of uncertainty, ? 
8 


ut it seems 


THE RESULTS OF LIVING IN CITIES, 


M°st people have a notion, derived perhaps from their reco}. 


lections of Cowper’s poems, that the country is more 


wholesome than the town. Very often this is set down to q 
superiority of moral rather than of physical conditions, A coun 

life is supposed to be less exciting, and as people who have y 

burdens which we inherit from our ancestors. When | little amusement usually try to make the best of the dulnes 
which there is no help tor by identifying vegetation with health 
while people who have a good deal of it like to speak of them. 
selyes as martyrs in the cause of duty, this single distinction js 
frequently accepted as accounting for the difference in question, 
There is pretty good reason, however, for believing that amuse- 
ment has, on the whole, rather a medicinal effect than not; and 


he year 1861 the population of our large towns was close u 


have the same interest for us that it has on a nearer view. | eleven millions, whi e the population throughout the rest of 
Seen at a sufficient distance, our brothers or children are indis- | England was only just over nine millions, it would be very 


tinguishable from strangers; and we begin to reflect that it may | 8 


wtisfactory if we could persuade ourselves that the sani 


be as well for other countries to have a turn of commercial | superiority commonly attributed to the country is simply 9 


supremacy when it makes no difference to us personally. And 
then, after all, we reflect that it would be possible to live in 


very reasonable comfort without coal. Perhaps our descendants | tain any such conviction, 


matter of sentimental preference. Unfortunately, however, the 
statistics of the case are too Faget. oy v0 to allow us to enter- 


e most ingenious reasoning can- 


will be wiser than ourselves, and will discover that an enormous | not dispose of a table of comparative mortality. If people die 
accumulation of wealth is not essential to happiness. They may | twice as fast in Manchester or Liverpool as they do in Westmore- 


be content to remain in a comparatively stationary state, so far as 
ntaterial progress is concerned ; and may be all the better for get- | i 
ting the fever of prosperity out of their veins. It will be just 
as well for man 

intellectual turn to their dreams of the future, and to believe that 


land or Berkshire, we fear it is useless to dispute that a town life 


s in some way inimical to health. Dr. J. 1. Morgan, a lending 


Manchester physician, has lately brought out certain facts of this 


ind if they learn some day to give a more | kind with a very ugly plainness. He shows, first of all, that the 
ordinary method of comparing the number of deaths in town and 


there are other objects worthy of ambition besides the indefinite | country respectively is vitiated by a very serious fallacy. Strictly 
multiplication of railways and iron-foundries, A considerable | speaking, the population of our great cities is only in part a town 


population was supported very comfortably on these islands when 
our consumption of coal was a mere trifle, and might, therefore, 


population. In London, out of a total of 2,853,989, at the taking 
of the last Census, no less than 1,160,813 persons were born else- - 


be supported again. As, indeed, a large part of our subsistence has | where. In Manchester, the comparative numbers of natives and 
now to be imported, it is clear that we could not maintain our | immigrants at the same date were 460,428 and 161,254; in 
resent numbers if those imports were destroyed; but with our | Liverpool, 443,938 and 196,949; in Birmingham, 202,521 and 


increased scientific knowledge we might hope to get on better 


than we did a generation or two back before the late extraordinary | incomers are men and women in the 
inferred from a comparison of the numbers of the two classes above 


and under 20 years of age. In London, of the latter class 74 per 
cent. were natives, while of the former only 46 per cent. were so. 
In Manchester, the proportion of natives was 84 per cent. in the 


development of our wealth. 

Whilst, however, we are endeavouring to look with com- 
placency upon the comparative poverty of our descendants, 
we encounter the unpleasant suggestion noticed by Mr. Mill. 


65,962. It further. appears that “the great majority of the 


prime of lite.” This is 


Is it fair to leave our property mortgaged to the extent of eight | inhabitants above 20, and §0 per cent. in those below that age; 


hundred millions, whilst we are consuming our capital with 
this reckless rapidity? Should we not make some provision 
for diminishing the burdens which our descendants are to bear 


with diminished means? It is all very well to tell them | tain by the help of the Census, Dr. untie 
of England and Wales into thirteen in which the population is 


engaged in industrial pursuits connected with manutactures or 
mines; and twenty-seven purely agricultural, in which “ for the 


that r men may be happy, but r men up to their 
eyes debt are hould we be set- 
ting our house in order before the commercial crisis comes? 
The answer to this question does not seem to be very easy. It 
may usually be objected to a sinking fund, that the money will be 
better applied if left in the pockets of the people. But in this 
case it is clear that, if the debt is to be reduced, it must be reduced 
before our prosperity begins to decline. We might now raise two 
or three millions of surplus taxation with comparative ease; but 
there will be little chance of raising it when, with our best 
efforts, manufactures and commerce are beginning to fall off. If 
we leave the money in the hands of the taxable population, in 
the hope that it may be saved, it is evident that it will be ve 
difficult to take back any part of it when it is most wanted. tf 
our descendants are to be relieved from the payment of an interest 
isproportionate to their resources, we must set the example of 
saving whilst we are still growing rich. There is, however, 
a certain haziness about all these calculations which makes the 
obligation somewhat indistinct. Thus a very slight difference in 
the rate at which our consumption of coal increases will make a 
very large difference in the time for which our supplies will last. 
The period of ninety years is fixed on the supposition of the con- 
sumption increasing in nae pal progression. But it is surely 
impossible to say that this will be maintained; the sudden burst 
of prosperity may be succeeded by a period of more gradual 
improvement, and the limit of ninety years be extended inde- 
finitely towards the longer calculation of a thousand. And it is 
still harder to calculate the ability of our descendants to pay 
taxes. Possibly, before that time, European countries may be 
iving up the competition in armaments; we may no longer be 
uilding iron-clads and constructing new artillery againsteach other. 
As we fall off in wealth, we may find it possible to reduce our 
establishments generally; the increase of expenditure observable 
of late years may be merely incidental to our prosperity, and we 
may become economical as we become poor. In that case, our 


while in Liverpool the comparative figures were 79 and 37 
cent., and in Birmingham 8g and 50 per cent. The next ph a 
is where do all these adults come from, and this also we can ascer- 


Morgan divides the counties 


most part labour is prosecuted under an open sky.” Now, of the 
864,559 adult settlers in London, 587,143 came from the agricul- 
tural counties, and only 101,486 from the industrial. Of the other 
three towns Birmingham comes nearest to London in the composi- 
tion of its immigrant class, the recruits from the agricultural coun- 
ties amounting to 29,893, and those from the industrial counties 
to 16,875. In both Manchester and Liverpool, on the other hand, 
the proportion is reversed. In the former, the industrial immigrants 
amounted to 92,697, and the agricultural only to 16,425 ; in thelat- 
ter, the industrial counties sent 29,260 persons, and the agricultural 
only 11,359, the balance in this case being made up by a large imml- 
gration from Ireland and Scotland. Thus, taking the proportion 
of the agricultural element as a standard, the four cities stand in 
the following order—London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 

1; and it is instructive to compare with this the average 
death-rate for the two years 1860 and 1861. In London it was 
22 per thousand, in Birmingham 23, in Manchester 29, in Liver- 
pool 30; the mortality being least where the settlers from agn- 
cultural counties are strongest, and greatest where they are 
weakest. 

It will now be seen why the ordinary estimates of the compara- 
tive deaths in town and country are fallacious. ‘They leave out of 
sight the fact that a large part of the inhabitants of the town 
come from the country, bringing with them their superior — 
health and their better chances of life, and consequently the res 
must always be unduly in favour of the places “ to which the latter 
have removed,” as compared with “the places they have deserted. 
‘To correct this error, Dr. Morgan distinguishes between the death- 
rate for persons under 15, the great majority of whom are — 

and the death-rate for the population generally. In the agricult 
districts the diflerence between the two is very small, the —_ 
for the years 1860 and 1861 giving 19 per 1,000, and 2 
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. 1,000 under 15. Turning now to the four selected 
quite arcfind 8 very startling contrast, The deaths per 1,000 
were 26—not VeTy much the country t 

der 15 years of age were over 40, or almost double those 
se! spooe ait counties. The result of this is, that in London 
ee 8 ns under 15 die every year, from causes which are pre- 
15,000 perso 5 
in the strictest sense of the word. of 
} ly test with which statistics furnish us. e number 
towns, especially in Manchester and Live 1, is 
ter in proportion to the ulation than it is in 
very much grea porti he population than it is i 
oJ country. In Manchester, the marriage rate for 1860-1861 
was 18 per 1,000, and in the four towns taken together it was 
over 13 per 1,000. In many counties, | — hand, the 
‘aves were only 5 and 6 per 1,000, and in all the agricultural 
“taken it was onl per 1,000. e should 
naturally expect that the number of — would be in proportion 
he number of marriages, and large in the towns and 
wall in the country ; but so far is this from being the 
ease, that the births in the four towns were only 35 per 
1,000, With a marriage rate of 13; while in the agricultural 
counties with a marriage rate of only 7, the births amounted to 
41 per 1,000. Or, to take two extreme instances, Manchester, 
which had 18 marriages per 1,000, had only 37 births, while 
vords, while the marriages in the city were nearly fourfo! 
= on "in the agricultural county, the births there only 
exceeded the latter by one-fourth. In Manchester there were but 
itherto we have ealing only w e effec wn hfe 
on the actual number of the livinginhabitants. The effect on their 
condition whilst alive is just as striking as the frequency of the 
deaths or the fewness of the births among them. The records 
of Dr. Morgan’s own practice in Manchester enable him to give very 
rtinent testimony on this point. In his intercourse with the 
around him, he has with “ the want of 
tamina which characterizes them as a class.” They very rarel 
attain the average standard of muscular development; rt - 
not seldom deformed ; the state of the pulse indicates a want of 
er in the mh =~ _— is impoverished, the teeth affected 
remature decay, and the hair scanty. And so widely diffused 
pk on symptoms of ill-health, that “in some of the manu- 
facturing districts, four out of every five men sent up by the 
recruiting sergeants for military inspection are sajested pl the 
ground of physical disqualification.” 

And now, —_ are hag causes of this state of things? Dr. 
Mo assigns three; but two of these, excessive indulgence in 
drink and the effects of contagious diseases arising ry sexual 
vice, we will put aside, as being only remotely affected by any im- 

rovements in the physical conditions of atown. The malevolent 
influence of the third cause, bad air, is established by a very com- 
proved by actual observation. In London, indeed, we have bu 
little information on this head, because the meteorological data 
published in the weekly returns of the Registrar-General are 
obtained from Greenwich Observatory, where the air is usually 
a3 pure as in any part of the vo But at Manchester 
observations are taken at the Royal Infirmary, in the centre 
of the town, and also at several outlying stations; and there 
is found to be, at times, a difference of nearly ten degrees 
in the temperature of the city and that of the suburbs. The 
range of temperature recorded at the former point is very much 
it of latter. In the winter the 
thermometer at the Infirmary is always higher than elsewhere 
in the summer it is always lower. ‘The meaning of this is, 
that — smoke noxious gases which hangs 
over the centre of Manchester interferes alike with the penetration 
of the sun’s rays and the radiation of the earth's bent” Between 
and the clear om, is interposed a canopy of 
atmospheric impurity, which is reproduced to a greater or less 
extent in every city. The chemical composition of the air 
differs also in the two districts. “The most Sesediegeel meteo- 
rologists have failed to detect ozone in the centre of Manchester,” 
while “in the immediate neighbourhood, on the very contines of 
city, obtained in considerable quantities.” Again, 
acidity of the town air is very much greater, owing to the 
Presence of sulphur in the smoke, and the amount ‘of eapade im- 
on tested almost by eye. Next, we have the 
( raneous presence of a far larger death-rate where the air 
is thus corrupted than in other places, And then, to complete the 
inductive process, we find that in the agricultural counties, where 
Fe sree pe indoors is as prevalent, where the wages are much 
= the food much poorer—where, in short, 
er source of disease is to be found in an equal or ter 
en a one point of superiority, the purity of the air, shaeten 
va erences that we have seen established by 
statistics, 

The first step towards remedyi ischi 
oe medying these mischiefs must be the 
oe of more extensive and searching investigations into 

© atmospheric conditions of our great towns than has as 
7” been generally attempted. Dr. Morgan mentions an in- 
; ce a. the benefit derived from these inquiries even on 
ther, mited scale. The disease returns for a single London dis- 

—_ collected and compared with those obtained by the 
ester Sanitary Association, and it was found that in Maryle- 
diarrhea is invariably more general, and in Manchester 


bronchitis—a fact which points clearly enough to impure water 
and impure air as prominent sources of disease in London and 
Manchester respectively. All well-advised city improvements— 
better houses, wider streets, more open 8 , more thorough 
drainage—will of course do something towards giving the unfor- 
tunate dwellers in towns a better chance of life and health, but it 
seems as though every one of these vey d be effected without any 
very satisfactory result, as long as we leave the smoke nuisance 
practically untouched. If every chimney were compelled to 
consume its own smoke, there is every reason to believe that 
London and Manchester would be little more unhealthy than the 
country round, This, more than any other feature in the subject, 
is a question which touches us Every man whose occu- 
pations take him into the centre of a town is as much exposed 
while there to the noxious influence of a polluted atmosphere 
as the poorest artisan. And, as a matter of course, the mischief 
extends in a less degree to the suburbs also, It might be well if 
the insurance offices would consult their own interest a little 
more, and refuse to allow a policy-holder to live in London or 
Manchester, except at an increased rate of premium. Perhaps 
that would awaken the inhabitants of those cities to the fact, to 
which they at present so obstinately shut their eyes, that they are 
simply throwing away their chances alike of prolonged life and of 
robust health by their extraordinary supineness in dealing with an 
= which one well-drawn Act of Parliament might put an end to 
or ever. 


BUTCHERS’ BILLS ABROAD. 


Pane BULL on a tour in quest of beef, a hanger-on of Conti- 
nental markets, is a spectacle fullof solemn warning. What 
has become of the jovial vaunts of the last race of Englishmen, 
building our developed superiority, man for man, over our neigh- 
bours on the superior “raw” material out of which our fibre was 
com ? How many of us, as boys, have sketched the contrast 
of “mounseer making soup of a frog,” with John Bull attacking, 
knife in hand, a sirloin ? That dream of national vanity is now dis- 
lled. On the whole, we incline to believe that, excluding the 
ower classes from the comparison, the average Frenchman eats more 
beef and mutton than the average Englishman ; and that, of the 
lower classes, the agricultural labourer and peasant gee are 
about on a par in the consumption of animal food. ‘The important 
section of our population who live by the aid of machinery or some 
sort of labour in towns are far more numerous here than in France, 
and probably consume meat in a larger proportion than their com- 
peers in France do. The increase, however, in the consumption 
of butchers’ meat in France on the whole deserves consideration. 
It is no doubt a result of the general increase, which the present 
neration of Frenchmen has witnessed, in all material advantages. 
pn in, however, with the instincts of the existing French 
Government. For material progress at home, coupled with 
the prestige of force abroad, Frenchmen have in general learned 
to sacrifice freedom of thought and the assertion of spiritual 
and philosophic principles. They eat more heavily, and they 
think less, and perhaps even talk less. They are less dis to 
take trouble and to make sacrifices, Self-devotion, enthusiasm, 
and eflorts after the ideal have passed away with the last vestige 
of liberty. The present ruler, like his great prototype, loves 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights. 
The “lean and hungry look” which marked Cassius as “ danger- 
ous” is odious in his eyes too, ‘Thus he cannot but regard the 
carnivorous tendency of his subjects with complacency. His favour 
to free trade and commercial progress generally is a part of the 
same policy. And, side by side with this, we have reason to 
think that commercial communities show most largely the in- 
creased tendency to consume flesh. We cannot, however, accept 
the reasoning lately adduced, in a paragraph in the Times headed 
“the Paris Markets; ” for it happens that the figures, when cast up, 
refute the conclusion sought to be established by them. Thus we 
read that “the consumption of animal food has increased in a 
greater proportion in Marseilles, within the last fifty years, than in 
any other town in France. In 1815 it amounted to— 


Oxen. Calves. Sheep, Lambs. Pigs, 

45557 93 1050485 3,011 
In 1836 to 7,010 216,872 24,862 3,743 
In 1852 to + 12,134 3674 155,707 41,386 6,474 
In 1805 to . 29,607 13,737 223,739» 47:074 14,855” 


The same authority proceeds—“ The population has not increased 
in a similar proportion. In 1815 it amounted to 100,000, in 
1836 to 150,000, in 1852 to 200,000 and in 1865 to 300,000.” 
That is to say, the Se se has just trebled itself. Now, will 
any one of our readers take the trouble just to add up the total 
of the head of cattle of all sorts consumed, according to the above 
figures, by the 100,000 head of population in 1815, and compare it 
with the similar total for 1865? He will find that the latter total is 
considerably, that is by about 70,000 head of cattle, /ess than treble 
the former. All that the items call for in the way of remark is, that 
there has been a largely increased consumption of oxen and pigs, 
whilst the increase in the other kinds has fallen proportionately 
short. The former has been in excess of the increase of popu- 
lation, and the latter in defect of it. We can only suppose that 
our ready-reckoner glanced at these first and last items only, and 
let his eye slide over all the intervening figures. Hence our 
readers will deduce the wholesome lesson, “when you want 
to get at arithmetical results i oe own simple addition.” 
We base our conclusion on the safer foundation, that a very 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 


their consumption of meat is a probable inference. Nor is there 
any such increase in the quantity which they export as would 
upset this conclusion. 

The draught which the British meat-market, however, has 
made on Continental supplies during the last six months, and its 
plausible but superficial connection with the existence of the cattle 
plague, has tended to disturb, in France as well as in England, the 
connection which should subsist between the cost of production and 
the price asked for produce. And when we scrutinize more closely 
the disturbing agency, we find it, in France as in England, the 
work of the butchers. They have been performing in the Paris 
markets nearly the same manceuvres of extortion with which we 
have become so familiar in London. The fixedness of cupidity in 
human nature, the love of cent per cent, the similarity of the 
opportunity, and the tendency to sympathetic action in highly 
civilized communities, will of course account for this. Prices tend 
to rise in all great cities, and no city has furnished a more striking 


example of this than Paris. Why butchers’ prices should in par- | 
ticular have attained such a malignant inflation was a question | 


probably oftener asked than answered. Time was, not so very long 
ago, when the on was made to fix butchers’ prices in Paris, 
and indeed those of bakers toc, by State authority. The notion 
was probably popular while it lasted; and the fact of such 
an experiment having been made argued the prevalence of that 
neophytic stage in political economy during which populations 
are content to put their trust in princes for keeping their dinner 
within their reach. Thus the Parisian, having comparatively 


but recently emerged from this state of pupilage in economics, 1s | 


at yo to put up with much. He thinks, probably, that priccs 
and markets are like winds and waves, and, having no longer the 
breakwater of Government to shield him, is not surprised at 
his calculations being swamped or upset. Consequently, he 
might naturally be expected to answer all such questions with the 
shrug which seems to express how much better it is to put up 
with a nuisance than to waste time in the labyrinth of baffled 
effort and eluded inquiry which awaits the man who starts in 
quest of a remedy. 

The suspicions of Frenchmen that they were being bitten by 
butchers must have been aroused at length (if not before) by John 
Bull’s appearance, bidding for beef against them. If it could be 
worth his while to cross the Channel in the pursuit of oxen and 
sheep, those animals ought to be procurabie in France, alive or in 
the carcase, for less than their cost in England. A glance at the 
London price-list would enable the Frenchman to interpret the 
influence exercised by the presence of British customers on the 
question of the prices asked by Parisian butchers. His eyes 
necessarily opened as he put this and that together, and checked 
off, in kilos and francs, the reckoning as it was and as it ought to 
have been. 

We pause by the way to notice what seems to us a grave error 
in a citation of an authority to which, apparently, weight would 
be due, and which probably enjoys wide currency on both sides of 
the Channel. M. de Lavergne is well known as a foreign writer 
on economics. In one of his tables, as cited in a book now before 
us, entitled Where shall we get Meut? the following estimate is 
given on his authority, in p. 252 :— 

‘Number of cattle slaughtered in the British Isles, 2,000,000 head ; giving 
of meat 500,000,000 kilos. 

Number in France, 10,000,000 head ; producing only 400,000,000 kilos. 
The year for which these figures are quoted is 1860; now, in 
p- 242 of the same book we find the consumption of cattle in 
these islands in 1834 put by Mr. Spackman at 2,000,000 head, 
and are told that the importation of cattle from Ireland alone 
had more than doubled in the seventeen years from 1846 to 1863. 
If, however, Mr. Spackman’s estimate of 2,000,000 for 1834, six- 
and-twenty years earlier than 1860, is anything near correct, the 
sane figure of 2,000,000 for this latter year is clearly far too low, 
and ought probably to be nearer 3,000,000. Lut further, the 
weight of meat ascribed to the carcase of the French animal 
is absurdly small; it amounts, in fact, to 40 kilos or about 
go lbs. per head, whereas the estimate for cattle slaughtered here is 
250 kilos, or about 560 lbs. The Shakspearian estimate “that on 
each pair of English legs did march three Frenchmen” would 
be to a great extent justitied if we could prove that six of 
the lean kine of France were bound up in the hide of one British 
ox. We can hardly believe, without reference to M. de Lavergne’s 
work, that he has fallen into so gross an error. But whether it 
be his or that of the English writer who quotes him, it forms, we 
again urge, a “caution” to those who rake columns of figures 
together, without pausing for a moment to let a ray of common 
sense find its way into the heap. 

A statement involving a similar error went the round of the 
English papers a fortnight ago. It was to the effect that, finding 
the butchers in France were charging 6d. per pound for meat, 
the farmers undersold them by charging 4d., and found that 
they could thus realize a considerable profit beyond that which 
they would have made by selling their cattle to the 
butcher. Now that the difference between farmers’ and 
butchers’ prices may have been in the ratio of 4 to 6, or so per 
cent., we readily admit; but where in France. we should like to 
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know, within a hundred miles of the capital, has a 
been purchaseable at 6d. per pound ? We flatly Patelon! mex 
believe these figures. ‘They are inconsistent with 4ll on 
know and have heard for the last three years at least. The pri ” 
butchers’ meat in Paris has not been below that of London durin 
this period; while, since the end of the year 1865, the tenden, 
although perhaps slight, has been in favour of an’ increase 
further statement, however, that the agriculturists had found 
the enormous profits which the Parisian butchers were makin 7 
had interposed to undersell them, while at the same time re i 
an ample profit for themselves, is fully confirmed by the informatj 
which has reached us. The Commissariat of the French troops = 
tioned in the capital has found out this source of supply, and the 
messes of the cascrnes there are now generally furnished by graziers 
direct from the provinces, without any intervention of butchers at 
all, Itis even stated that the caserne now includes a slaughter. 
house, and that the animal reaches it alive. We believe that 
our neighbours are still less solicitous about the condition of 
their animals, as furnishing food for the table, than we are and 
that the superiority of their culinary resources perhaps com- 
pensates, in their eyes, for the inferior quality of the meat 
as it reaches the cook. Otherwise it would be difficult 
to account for the preference of a system which rests on the 
transfer of the live animal to the barracks, plodding many a 
weary league, and losing, if it were in such condition as a Briton 
likes to see an ox present, many a goodly pound of meat by the 
way. Thesystem, however, of introducing a meat supply in some 
form directly from the hands that rear the, animal, seems to be 
gaining ground in Paris; and there, too, the butchers are probably 
learning the lesson that an over-grasping policy in retailers works 
its own revenge, 

The chief characteristics of the French system of supply are the 
high price of veal and the development of sales by auction for live 
cattle. The first arises, according to the accounts which reach 
us, from the great demand for milk in Paris and populous places, 
This diverts the milk, it is said, from the calf; and by con- 
sequence the calf is either killed at a very premature age, and 
veal is bad, or reared on artificial diet at an increased expense, and 
veal is dear. We should infer from this that the French have 
yet a good deal to learn in the art of rearing cattle in the 
earlier stages. Of the largely increased value of dairy farms in 
the vicinity of cities, however, there is no doubt. Anywhere on 
a railway within a radius of thirty miles, the highest farming 

rofits are now got by laying down land with a mere view to milk. 

‘armers may take the butter out of it if they like; but milk, pure 
and simple, pays the best. .We have even heard of this daring en- 
terprise being prosecuted with great success between London and 
Dorsetshire, and the milk-pail is now fairly started on its travels, 
At any rate, whether the cause lie in the demand for milk or not, 
there are the figures:—veal in Paris fetches 1s. per pound; beef, 
except the filet, which is, as usual, more than double, gd. per 
pound; and mutton, 11d. The sales by auction are specially 
noted at Poissy and Sceaux, markets from which the metropolis 
is largely supplied, and which seem to rule the roast—or at least 
the price paid for it—in Paris. There is also evidence that the 
agriculturists have been for some time as keen as the butchers, 
and some accounts go to the length of ascribing the enhanced prices 
current of late years to them in a larger measure than to the latter. 
The graziers of Anjou, Niévre, and especially of Normandy, have 
found large custom come their way, and have been able to flourish 
and become rentiers at a rate which would have surprised the 
simple peasants of the last generation. Probably, during the last 
nine months, the alarm of cattle plague has drawn a strict cordon 
along the Belgian and Rhenish frontier, which, whilst it has ee 
served them from havoc, has also kept out competition. Thus 
they are able to fix pretty nearly their own prices, wLilst the 
butchers of course trump the trick, and so the game goes on. 


REVIEWS. 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERIES IN ITALY.* 


HATEVER we may think of monks, the history ef the 
monastic orders, at least in the Latin Church, is one of 

most varied and remarkable portions of the experience of human 
nature during the last fifteen centuries. It is the history of high 
aims, of boundless self-devotion, of singular power of will ; we 
may add, and add truly, that it is also the history of invariable 
disappointment and degeneracy, of the high aim bafiled, of the 
self-devotion but partially of any use, of the power of will mis- 
directed. But, after all, this would bea very incomplete summary 
of results; the failure is unquestionable, but it is not much more 
than the failure which attends all great attempts. The monks have 
done a good deal of work in the world, and, if the world has often 
had good reason to complain of them, there is very much for which 
it owes them abundant thanks. ‘They have left their mark deeply, 
and as much for good as for ill, on the face of Europe, and on the 
mental culture of its most civilized society. That they cl 
waste and forest, that they tilled and planted, that they were 
readers and teachers, that they kept schools and recorded history 
and formed libraries when there was no one else to do these 


* Les Monastéres Bénédictins d'Italie, Par Alphonse Dantier. 2 vols 
Paris: Didier. 1866. 
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: they were t builders, that modern art had its 
dl them achieved under their inspiration some 
of its noblest works, is only part, the outward and material part, 
of the impression they have left on the world. They were 
also the creators of new ideas. Each new order embodied its own 

ngly marked rule of action and interpretation of life ; each 
struck out a new line of activity, and created a new set of distinct 
objects ; by each a new spirit and genius was introduced into the 
world; each had its emphatic lesson, its distinguishing protest, its 
definite character, its fatal defect; and the new thoughts and aspects, 
the new sympathies and the new repulsions and hatreds, to which 
each gave birth, passed permanently into the common inheritance 
of society. They were daring experimentalists with human nature, 
and put it without flinching to the most extreme proofs ; their 
trials searched it to its depths, and brought out in it new and un- 
suspected capacities, new and strange refinements and combinations 
of emotion and purpose, some unspeakably admirable and some 
unspeakably detestable. New ar conte conceptions, powers 
rose up and were developed amid t eir unsparing self-discipline and 
rofound self-scrutiny, their undiscouraged attempts after a per- 
rm that all others had failed in, their desperate struggles with 
their own hearts. We should not know half what we do about 
ourselves, what heights of divine beauty are to be reached by human 
feeling and character, and to what depths of incredible debasement 
they may sink, were it not for all that has been seen, century 
after century, in this great department of human life, 

But it is not an easy history to write. It is easy to be senti- 
mental about it, and easy to be sarcastic and severe; but it is not 
so easy to be just. M. Alphonse Dantier has undertaken to tell 
us about not the least important of the great orders, and about not 
the least interesting of the seats and houses of that order—about 
the Italian monasteries of the Benedictine order. The subject is 
attractive. His plan takes in the great mother-house, Monte 
Cassino, still surviving after the storms of thirteen centuries, and 
still tenanted by Benedictines, whose number has dwindled down, 
but who are men of intelligence and cultivation, learned, and 
in ry wad with their age; and, in addition, the group of con- 
nected houses, Sta. Scholastica and the Sagro Speco at Subiaco, 
Cava, and Monte Vergine. It includes also notices of the 
Basilian monastery at Grotta Ferrata, of the once famous Bobbio, 
and Camaldoli. He allows himself ample range 5 for he is 
not content with writing a “voyage littéraire,” and telling 
us what he saw and heard in’ cloisters and libraries, but 
he discourses largely on monasticism in general, he writes on the 
history of the Benedictine order, and gives us a commentary 
on the Benedictine rule. M. Dantier has undoubtedly seen a 
poo! deal, and seen it at his leisure; he is a well-read man, and 

ows his subject; and he sees wyey! and truly that there 
is a good deal to say for the family of St. Benedict. The book 

mises to be interesting; but we soon find out that we are 
in the hands of one of that innumerable tribe of French writers 
who seem to have no individual character, who all write so 
correctly, so fluently, with exactly the same kind and amount of 
something very commonplace, which they seem to take for eleva- 
tion of thought and intelligent appreciation of their subject. 

We cannot blame, indeed—but we may sleep. 

His book is a book without relief; it is all admiration, all 
sympathy and unction; further, it is excessively discursive, and 
it abounds in insignificant and irrelevant gossip. A good account 
of the existing state of the great Srastetne monasteries, by a 
friendly observer, and given from actual acquaintance with their 
interiors, and the life and ways of their inmates, would be worth 
having; but it is tiresome to have to read the insipid reflections 
on monastic virtues, and the feeble attempts at reporting conver- 
sations, with which M. Dantier swells out his volumes. 


We should have preferred a report on these remarkable places 
an observer who could judge as well as sympathize, and who 
was not so entirely overpowered as M. Dantier is by the in- 
fluences and recollections of the scenes visited. An obninne and | 
eulogist of the great old Benedictines of St. Maur, describing a 
dter Italicum in their footsteps, might have been more manly, 
and have twaddled and maundered less. Yet the book brings 
together a deal of information about places which must 
always have interest fur those who care about the chequered history 
of Christendom. Monte Cassino and the sanctuaries at Subiaco 
date from the sixth century. ‘They have exhibited every phase and 
fortune of ‘Monasticism, and in their present deep decay they are 
still tenacious of life. The most ancient of existing monasteries | 
in the West, Monte Cassino is perhaps the only one in which 
monasticism has still preserved something, not only of its learned 
habits, but of its spirit of independence and sympathy with 
the times. M. Dantier’s sketch of its history, drawn from | 
the book of the Benedictine Tosti, a man of learning and a 
thorough Italian in his feelings, shows that, throughout its 
course, it had remarkable powers of taking its place in 
the social system of the time, it of suiting itself to the con- 
ditions and changes round it, It did not merely show great 
ney at starting, do a great work, and then, finding its work 
e and that it could do no other, sink into simple exhaustion 
and vacancy, like many of the great religious schemes of the 
middle ages. In an ascetic period it was ascetic; in a turbulent 
- it threw itself into the fierce passions of the time; when 
monastery to be learned, it took to learning. 
othing in its literal aspect can appear less elastic or accommo- 


than the rule of St. Benedict ; yet there was something in Italian 


the spirit which seems to have accompanied his rule in its native 
place which was in reality larger and freer, and more capable of 
adapting itself to the changes of time, than the legislation of later 
orders. Monte Cassino, without breaking the thread of its tra- 
ditions, reflected the character of the passing day. Its founda- 
tions were laid in what may be called simply the austerest 
interpretation of the Christian law and life ; an interpretation 
which took in the most rigorous earnest the precepts about 
leaving all, and praying alway, and taking no thought for 
food and raiment. It looked upon the life for which it gave 
rules not as one form of religious life and perfection, but as the 
way of fulfilling the Sermon on the Mount.. The rule of St. 
Benedict was not one among monastic rules, but the rule of the 
monastic life. A Papal privilege of the eighth century calls him 
“patrem omnium monachorum,” “ monastice legis latorem,” 
“quem Deus omnibus per totum orbem monasteriis preefecit.” 
Monte Cassino must have realized the idea of its founder, for its 
rule to have become the fountain-head of Western monasticism, 
and to have supplanted all older forms of discipline. It began 
with austere devotion, and with hard manual labour as the re- 
ligious work of life. This was what recommended monasticism in 
days of violence and invasion; it was the builder-up of the old 
waste places, the “desolations of many generations,” the “ repairer 
of the breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.” Monte Cassino, 
too, took its share in the familiar sufferings of those days. 
Within its first half century its inmates were burnt out and 
driven away by the Lombards; they returned, after more than a 
hundred years’ exile at Rome, to receive great possessions from the 
descendants of the Lombards who had expelled them. in, 
after another century and a half, the house was laid waste and the 
abbot slaughtered by the Saracens. But the monks returned from 
a second exile, and with them the prosperity of their house. 
Monte Cassino reflected the times. hen monks had been tillers 
of the ground, its monks had tilled the ground. When they 
became great landlords and proprietors, the possessions of the 
monastery had swelled into a little principality. When manual 
labour gave place to labour at the desk, the library increased and 
monks wrote and transcribed. When the great houses had to take 
their side in the quarrels of the Empire and the Priesthood, of 
Popes and Anti-Popes, Monte Cassino was dragged into the 
dangerous politics of the time. According to the character of its 
abbot, or the necessities of the moment, it was at one time for the 
Pope, at another for the Empire, though for the most it 
supported zealously, yet with prudent moderation, the Church 
cause. When great abbots were diplomatists and military 
leaders, the abbots of Monte Cassino conducted embassies, or 
else fought, ravaged, burnt, and hung, after the same fashion as 
the neighbouring counts and barons with whom they disputed. 
Abbot Rofiredo was as merciless a condottiere in the service of 
Innocent III. as he had formerly been in the service of Henry Wag 
Abbot Bernard fought and intrigued in the cause of the Church 
and of Charles of Anjou, negotiated for Charles in Hungary, nego- 
tiated against him at Constantinople. When the magnificent 
patrimony of St. Benedict, with its dignities and princely revenues 
was worth seeking as a desirable preferment by the sons an 
cousins of noble families, Monte Cassino had its high-born 
abbots, who not only feathered their own nests out of it, but 
enabled friends and relations to form fine family estates out of 
its domains; and when, as a next step, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it had come to be agreed that the acting 
head of a monastery had no need of so magnificent an in- 
heritance, the wealth of the house was appropriated to objects 
which were thought more important. Under the respectable 
fiction of an ecclesiastical trust, a benefice given in commendam, it 
was in fact secularized, and applied to the practical purpose of sup- 
ae the expenditure of the leading actors in Church and State— 
opes and Cardinals, and their families. Thus the famous Abbey of 
Sta. Scholastica at Subiaco, from the time of Alexander VI., was 
given ix commendam to the family of the Colonna for 160 years, and 
from them to the Barberini, who held it when Mabillon 
was travelling in 1685. So Monte Cassino was enjoyed by titular 
abbots, such as Paul 11.; Cardinal Scarampa, the conqueror of the 
Turks, who also held tn commendam the great Abbey of Cava; and 
Giovanni dei Medici, afterwards Leo X., but, as Abbot of Monte 


| Cassino, the less successful champion of French interests against 


the Great Captain Consalvo. Monte Cassino had undergone by the 
end of the sixteenth century, at the hands of its Catholic neigh- 
bours and its Papal protectors, a spoliation little less complete 
than that of the monastic proprietor in heretical England. The 
house, it is true, was left; and when the Abbey was no longer 
worth holding ix commendam, the monks were allowed to have 
their monastery to themselves. They restored their buildings, and 
reformed their rules of life, in conformity with the tastes of the 
age of the Councilof Trent. They rebuilt their church, destroying, 
apparently to make room for one in the Renaissance style, a 
structure of the eleventh century, built by Desiderius, the friend 
and successor of Gregory VII., of which the only remains are two 
gates of bronze with the date of 1066, and containing, in inlaid 
silver letters, a long list of the possessions of the Abbey. They 
rebuilt and refurnished their library, which Mabillon, in the next 
century, found in very condition. But they were no longer 
the body which had been the model of austere monasticism to 
Christendom. They were content with keeping up the literary 
traditions of their order. The French Benedictines of St. Maur 
found a kindred feeling of interest in learned pursuits among their 
ian brethren at Monte Cassino. They ‘had left to younger 
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orders the praise of the strictest and most severe forms of religious 
observance. But they cherished the feeling, and they still 
feel, that an ancient house like theirs, which did a good deal 
for learning in less — days, ought to maintain its character 
and its credit with society, by giving examples of study, and 
contributing to the knowledge of the time. They have not for- 
gotten the Benedictine motto inscribed in letters of gold on the 
Benedictine Basilica of St. Paolo at Rome :— 


Hic studet atque legit monachorum coetus et orat. 


Monte Cassino, which suffered much in the good old days, and 
hardly held its own against the encroachments of the eighteenth 
century, wasruined by the French Revolution, and did not recover 
even its diminished possessions when the Bourbons came back. It 
is now reduced to a community of some twenty monks, though it 
has its dependent, or rather associated, houses in other parts of Italy, 
and has planted monastic colonies even in Australia, which pre- 
serve, oddly enough, amidst the English names of Victoria, the 
names of the birthplace and first retreat of St. Benedict, Nuora 
Norcia and Nuovo Subiaco. But, like several of the houses men- 
tioned by M. Dantier, it has the attraction, not only of a library— 
still a valuable one, in spite of depredations of which the Vatican, 
among other collections, has had the benefit—but also of a 
singularly rich collection of charters and ancient deeds, eight 
hundred in number, the witnesses of its long history. And— 
what has not been the case everywhere else—Monte Cassino 
has had for more than a century and a half a succession of 
students, who were aware of the value and historical interest 
of these treasures, and have been able tomake use of them; and 
all visitors are agreed in testifying to the liberality and courtesy 
with which the archives are laid open to literary inquirers. They 
are also said, by M. Dantier, to contain a good deal of literary 
correspondence of the last three centuries. He mentions, among 
other things, the manuscript lectures, contained in many volumes, 
of Cremonini, who taught philosophy at Padua towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, and who, though he was supposed to be 
a materialist and to teach materialism in his lectures on Aristotle, 
was yet able to foil the Inquisition. M. Dantier cites a letter, 
which he found at Monte Cassino, from the Grand Inquisitor of 
Padua in 1619, calling on Cremonini, with much politeness, but 
very peremptorily, in the name of the Pope and the Church, for a 
retractation of something publicly said by the Professor. Cre- 
monini answered with equal politeness, acknowledging the Inqui- 
sitor’s courtesy, but declaring that he is unable to change anything 
in his lectures on Aristotle, which have been approved by the 
Senate. “A retractation,” he says, “would be contrary to his 
duty and his conscience, as well as to the strict obligations of his 
position. All that he can promise is to be silent, and not to 
answer, if any one writes against him, as Niphus refuted Pom- 
ponatius on the Immortality of the Soul.” “ This,” he says, “is 
the only satisfaction which I can allow myself to offer,” and 
apparently no more wa3 a Those whom the Inquisition in 
a days let alone furnish as singular illustrations of its ways 
as those whom it tormented. Its connivance, apparently capricious, 
was as remarkable as its inexorable severity. Cremonini was 


Yet he escaped, when Galileo was persecuted and Giordano 
Bruno and Vanini were burnt :— 


I] faut reconnaitre que Cremonini, selon le mot caractéristique de Gabriel 
Naudé, y joue au fin avec le grand inquisiteur. Tout en ménageant le saint 
office, il veut conserver, avec le droit de dire sa pensée entire, les avantages 
attachés @ sa —_ de professeur officiel . . . Homme expert et 
prudent, il a, selon l’occurrence, un pied dans le camp des orthodoxes et un 
autre pied dans le camp des libres penseurs. En cela, il suit l’exemple de 
beaucoup d’autres philosophes de son siécle, lesquels n’osant soutenir en leur 
nom personnel les opinions capables de les compromettre, les produisaient 
sous un nom étranger, en ayant soin de ne les combattre que faiblement, et 
de laisser découvrir leur propre pensée a travers celle qu’ils réfutaient par la 
forme. Ce fut par cette habile tactique, appuyée de continuelles prutestations 
de foi religieuse, que le dernier représentant de l'averroisme en Italie parvint, 
malgré ses hardiesses,& échapper aux poursuites de l’inquisition, dans le 
temps méme qui vit persécuter le grand Galiléo, et périr sur le bacher 
Jordan Bruno et Lucilio Vanini. 

M. Dantier also quotes a few extracts from the correspondence of 
the French Benedictines of St. Germain des Prés, Mabillon, 
Michel Germain, Montfaucon, and others, with the librarian of 
Monte Cassino, Gattola. It was an active and cordial one. The 
fragments which he gives reflect vividly the intense literary zeal 
and laboriousness which characterized that remarkable body of 
men, never equalled - associated labourers in literature, the St. 
Maur congregation. Here is a bit of literary gossip, sent from St. 
Germain to Monte Cassino by Dom Claude de Vic, about what 
was going on in the way of work and preparation among the 
French brethren; the date is November, 1714 :— 


De son c6té dom Bernard de Montfaucon a publi¢ la Paléographie grecque 
(1709), ainsi que deux tomes des Hexaples d’Origene (1713, 2 fol.), et il livre 
a l'impression son édition nouvelle des CEuvres de 5. Jean Chrysostéme 
(published 1718, 13 vols. fol.) avec cing vol de L’ Antiquité expliquée, qui 
vont bientét sortir de la presse (13 vols. 1719-1724). Un imprime aussi 
une dissertation faite par dom Coustant contre le Pére Germon, Jésuite 
francais, qui a écrit de nouveau contre l’authenticité des anciens Diplomes et 
Manuscrits [Mabillon’s de re diplomatica). Cette dissertation sera suivie de la 
publication du premier volume des Decretales et des Lettres des souverains 
pontifes, ouvrage fort remarquable et impatiemment attendu du monde 
erudit. En outre le Pere Julien Garnier s’appréte @ donner une nouvelle 
édition de Saint-Basile [3 fol. 1721 | Quant a la réimpression du S. Irénée, et 
au cinquitme volume des Annales bénédictines, je n’en parle pas & V. R., dans 
la persuasion qu’elle a déja regu ces ouvrages. Je vous apprendrai encore 
que dom Calmet, religieux lorrain de la congrégation de Saint-Vannes, a 
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felt by every one to be laughing in his sleeve at the Inquisition. | 


[April 28, 1866, 


fait paraitre 14 volumes in 4° de commentaires sur l’Kerit 
cation & laquelle tous les hommes savants n’ont pas manqué Capel; Pat 


It is curious to notice in these extracts the feeling which 
vailed between the Benedictines and the Jesuits. Whatever the 
Benedictines a the Jesuits criticized. The Benedicti 
attached to the Fathers, and independent and straightforw 
scholars, were continually offending and alarming the jeal 
of the Jansenism was the ready ¢ 
those days against obnoxious or suspected people. And Bene 
dictines belfeved that the did at criticizing 
employed underhand manceuvres to injure the reputation of them 
who gave them umbrage. The Benedictine editors of St, 4 
tine were accused of corrupting the text and of writing Jansenist 
notes and prefaces. The Pope, after examination, entirely cleared 
the Benedictines ; but their spirit and sense of honour were touched, 
Mabillon took it meekly :— 


Nous savons [he writes] de bonne part qu'il y a six Jésuites a Sai 
Louis, qui examinent a la tous imprimés par 
gation: S. Augustin, 8. Athanase, S. Ambroise, et 8. Bernard, et qu'ils 
critiquent tout a Youtrance. Cela fait peine & nos Peres ; mais il faut prendre 
patience ; c'est une persécution qui passera, quoique plusieurs évéques s¢ 
joignent & eux, ce dont il ne faut aa s’étonner. Cette petite humiliation 
nous sera utile, et nous apprendra @ ne s’appuyer pas beaucoup sur les ap- 
plaudissements des hommes. 


But Montfaucon, an old officer who had served under T 

was not so calm. He complained bitterly to Gattola and his 
brethren at Monte Cassino, who fully sympathized with him against 
the Jesuits. He writes:— 


Je ne sais si votre Paternité voudra bien m’excuser d’avoir mis un si long 
retard 4 lui écrire; mais nous avons eu ici tant de sujets de préoccupation, 
causés principalement parla mort si regrettable de notre bien-aimé Pere 
Estiennot et par l’afiaire des Jésuites, que nous n’avons hous acquitter 
plus tét de nos devoirs envers vous. Les Peres jésuites ct protes- 
tent qu’ils ne sont pas les auteurs de la lettre écrite contre notre édition de 
§. Augustin, depuis qu’ils ont vu que la réponse en Latin composée par votre 
serviteur était approuvée du maitre du Sacré Palais; mais on ne doit point 
croire & leurs protestations. Lspérons que le roi fera justice de tout ce 
scandale et punira les auteurs de cet audacicux libelle, comme S. M.a 
promis & l’archevéque de Paris. A ma prochaine lettre je vous mettrai au 
courant des nouveiles littéraires, 


And M. Dantier quotes the shrewd remarks of another of the St, 
Maur brethren, Michel Germain, which show how little love was 
lost between the two orders :— 

Erasme Gattola [writes M. Dantier], de son cété, par esprit de corpora- 
tion, n’était pas I partisan des yt Mes rs de la Sovidté de Jésus que les 
autres religieux du Mont Cassin et des monastéres du royaume de Naples, 
Sur ce point, leur manieére de voir confirmait l’opinion exprimée si nettement 

r Michel Germain, pendant son voyage dans I’Italie méridionale. “Les 

Napolitains,” écrivit-il, “ parlent de la France avec beaucoup plus de modé- 
ration que les autres Italiens. Il n'y a que Maimbourg qui fait le comble de 
leur aversion. Descartes a les plus beaux esprits de Naples pour sectateurs; 
| ils sont avides des ouvrages faits pour sa défense et pour éclaircir sa doctrine, 


| Ces savants ne sont pas Jésuites. Tout Italiens qu’ils sont, ils ne les 


épargnent pas, méme en leur présence ; je m’en suis étonné. C’est pourtant 
wen ici et ailleurs peut-ctre que fin cutive fins vaut 
rien a faire doublure.” 

Monte Cassino, its history, its literary treasures, its present modest 
and hospitable and va le inmates, together with various di- 
gressions, take up half of M. Dantier’s book. In the remaining 
portion he gossips, sometimes pleasantly, sometimes wearily enough, 
about a variety of monastic sites and sanctuaries which he visited. 
Among these are the great Basilica of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 
from very early times in the keeping of a Benedictine monastery, 
and still connected with that branch of the order, the congregation 
of St. Justina of Padua, which now represents the original stock, 
and of which Monte Cassino is the chief member; and the Roman 
house belonging to the same brotherhood, the monastery of St. 
Calixtus, the head-quarters of the order at Rome, their normal 
| school, and the residence of the official representative who watches 
| over their interests—often delicate and difficult office—at the 
| Papal Court. We have also an account of Subiaco, with the abbey 
of St. Scholastica, named after the sisterof St. Benedict, a foundation 
as old as Monte Cassino itself, but chiefly remarkable in the middle 
ages as one of the most turbulent and quarrelsome, both within 
and without, of monastic communities, till a colony of German 
monks, planted there in the fourteenth century, drew thither in the 
following century,among others of their countrymen, two craftsmen, 
who brought with them a new art, set up a printing-press in the 
monastery, and in 1465 printed at Subiaco the first books printed 
in Italy. To these must be added the “Sacred Cave” of St. Bene- 
dict, in the mountain glen above Subiaco, masked by its church 
built in three stages against the rock, with its fresco-paintings 
older, says M. Dantier, than Cimabue—and its rose-garden, w 
sprang up at the prayers of St. Francis in the place of the thorns 
and briars among which St. Benedict had used to roll himself for 
penance; the Abbey of Cava, near Salerno, an offshoot of the 
great French “reform” of Cluny, now united in the same congre- 

tion with Monte Cassino, and, after Monte Cassino, the most 
ome monastery of the South of Italy ; and, lastly, the little visited 
but curious Benedictine house of te Vergine, near Avellino, 
where the monastic linger in all their wildness—as, for 
instance, that in consequence of the prohibition, pronounced under 
a solemn curse by the founder, of the introduction of animal food 
into the monastery, everything of the kind, flesh, eggs, milk, turns 

utrid at once when brought within half a mile of the place. M. 
Dantier is half inclined to believe it, and adds that as late as te 
it was thought worth while by a cardinal to establish the fact bya 
judicial inquiry. 


The studious and literary habits of the Benedictine order vary 
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“er, has not much to say of the learning of the inmates of 
or Monte though he bears witness to 
their cordial hospitality, their pleasant manners, their respectable 
life, and their attention to their devotional duties. But almost all 
these houses, besides the charms of their situation, and in many 
cases the valuable remains of middle-age art which they possess, 


have one interesting feature. Besides their libraries of early printed - 


which are generally said to be valuable, they have pre- 
"collections of records, charters, title-deeds, privi- 
leges, Papal and Imperial letters, all of great value for the 
history of Ital , and, in some cases, of Christendom. They have 
uently their Chronicle, which, besides its notices of events, 
tie important documents of the time, The archives 
of Monte Cassino are well known. At Cava, the library 
and archives have been, from the remote situation of the place, 
less exposed to depredation than those of Monte Cassino, and are, 
according to M. Dantier, of the highest interest. Besides early 
snted books anda few MSS. of interest, the collection of charters 
js singularly rich ; and it has had the advantage of being looked 
after with unusual care. Mabillon, in the seventeenth century, 
found the records in excellent order, arranged und calendared. 
They consist, says M. Dantier, of 60,000 contracts or donations 
40,000 various deeds on pucen, and 1,600 bulls or official 
letters, the earliest going back to 840, and comprising an impor- 
tant series of Lombard charters from that date to the end of the 
eleventh century, which was published by a learned member of 
the house in 1781. Monte Vergine also has a considerable 
collection of records, bound up in volumes and kept in good 
ndition. 
othe indiscriminate destruction of all these establishments, 
which is one of the favourite schemes in the Italian Parliament, 
seems a very short-sighted and wasteful measure. There can 
no doubt that the great majority of the monasteries would be 
better abolished; and they have usurped and abused so much 
in times past, in the name of the Church and religion, that 
it is not surprising if the State turns the tables upon them, 
and converts property which was ill-gotten and ill-employed to 
secular uses. But there are a number of monastic houses which 
a patriotic Italian might well desire to see excepted from the 
general cuin. They are among the most famous monuments 
of his country, connected at every step with its history or 
development. To say nothing of their beauty and interest, 
derived often from their local scenery, often from the art 
which is enshrined and preserved in them, they are the links 
which bind the centuries together, and witness to the men of 
to-day about those of many generations back. Some of them 
have schools; others are still rich treasure-houses of books 
and ancient records, which have been carefully kept, and which, 
without some strong reason, ave better left where they have been 
accumulated and have a local interest. ‘The great historical 
monasteries are to Italy what Oxford and Cambridge, with their 
colleges, are to England ; for it is not merely as places of study, 
but as threads of history, conductors of the intluences of past 
and shrines of venerable and glorious memories, that our 
colleges fill such a place in England. That the monasteries 
need in many cases to be reformed, and placed on a footin 
where they may do service to the nation, is likel enough, an 
is nothing new in the history of monastic orders. here is 
work for them to do, which it would be quite fair to require them 
todo. But, if they were willing to do it, it is simple waste of 
means and institutions ready made, not to give them a trial. 
Monasticism is, not without reason, unpopular in Italy just now; 
but, for all that, it has its nobler and better side, and only the 
narrowest and most illiberal bigotry would grudge leaving such 
places as Monte Cassino in the hands of the comparatively limited 
number of recluses who in our days are likely to be drawn to 
hem. Monasteries, after all, cannot be prohibited ; new ones will 
rise if the old ones are taken away. They may need to be adapted 
to changes in society; they may need to be watched and con- 
trolled, though to have the magnificent possessions and revenues of 
former days cut down they by this time scarcely need; but to 
sweep them away altogether is to throw away instruments which 
have their use even now, and may one day prove of the greatest 
value, and ncpray f to impoverish the country in that which gives 
it variety and the dignity of age. 


LA CONTAGION.* 
M EMILE AUGIER, author of Le Fils de Giboyer, and one 


brought out at the Odéon a play to which he gives the suggestive 
title of Le Contagion, and which he presents to us as a faithful 


indelicac 
in whi 


* La Contagion, Etude des Maurs Pariswennes. Comédie en actes, 
prose. Par Emile Augicr, de l’Acadéinie Frangaise. Paris, 
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in these different places. M. Dantier, a very indulgent 


popular play about French life, no matter how unpromisi 
the title, and the chances are you will find it a highly-spi 
sermon on the profligacy of modern society, and the “=e 
advance of the demi-monde. No wonder, then, that a play wi 
so taking a title as La Contagion should crowd the theatre from 
gallery to pit with citizens as chastely eager as Byron's prude to 
ave ocular demonstration of the outrageous immorality of their 
age. It seemed to us at first extremely presumptuous in 
any professedly decent writer to think himself capable of 
satisfying the high expectation of seeing something improper 
which such a title was sure to raise, but it is only just to 
M. Augier to admit that his confidence in his own powers of 
impropriety was not misplaced. The most exacting and most 
curious of his audience could find no reason to complain. In 
M. Augier’s own classical language, they are “initiated into the 
mysteries of our modern Phrynes,” are taken into their ex- 
quisitely-furnished boudoirs and charming supper-parties, can 
see for a couple of francs how Phryne dines and dresses upon a 
modest eighty or ninety thousand francs a year. While Paris 
remains in its present mood of morbid introspection, such a play 
cannot fail to be universally popular. It conciliates all classes, 
and suits alike the sinners m~ ¢ the saints. ‘To the sinners it is at 
once a gratifying recognition of their social importance, and, what 
is still better (since even vanity is subordinate to interest in the 
mind of the well-regulated lorette), it serves as a business 
advertisement of the best kind, attractive as the chaste de- 
nunciations of Anonyma which sent crowds to stare at her 
pork-pie hat and pretty ponies in Rotten Row. ‘To the saints it 
affords the pious pleasure of looking down upon their neighbours, 
and the convenience of a lawful initiation into unlawful rites. 
There is, however, to the title Za Contayion—although it may 
be unimpeachable from the advertising point of view—one objec- 
tion which we should like to see got rid of. We cannot satisfy 
ourselves as to the exact connection between the title and the 
plot. Infection implies that somebody infects somebody else ; and, 
as it is not unimportant that we should know who is in- 
fected and who infects, the author has no right to leave 
us in doubt whether the demi-monde infect the virtuous cha- 
racters, or the virtuous characters infect the demi-monde. He 
can scarcely mean that they both infect each other. M. Augier's 
French critics seem thus far to have regarded his virtuous 
ople as the sufferers, and there are certainly one or two 
incidents in the play which lend colour to this view. A virtuous 
marchioness all but fatally compromises her character by ven- 
turing alone to the chambers of the polished scoundrel and 
well-bred ruffian of the piece, who, happening at the moment to 
be in want of funds, tries a somewhat rough-and-ready plan for 
making her marriage with him inevitable. As he himself forcibly 
puts it, “ Une fois @ moi elle aurait imploré le sacrement.” Again, 
a virtuous engineer is nearly seduced, by the delicate boots and white 
shoulders of a “modern Phryne,” into selling to the perfidious 
English his patriotic scheme for the “ suppression of Gibraltar.” 
But despite these two instances—the only two, by the way, we 
can find—of the contagious influence of the demt-monde upon the 
virtuous, characters, we are of opinion that M. Augier’s critics, 
unable to appreciate the boldness of his departure from the con- 
ventional view, have cruelly misunderstood him, and that he really 
intends toillustrate the demoralizing influence of so-called respect- 
able society upon the demi-monde. In one direction, it is true, 
the influence 1s healthy, but then it is exercised in a fashion for 
which the respectable classes can scarcely take much credit. It 
has long been a subject of grave complaint that the recognised lead- 
ers of fashion take their tone from anonymous rivals, but for the 
beneficial results of this imitation we were not pre . We now 
learn from M.Augier that, in consequence of ladies of fashion 
being so fast, “les biches,” in order to maintain a distinctive 
character, are driven to be slow: —“ Tandis que les femmes 
comme il faut s’évertuent 4 avoir lair des biches, les biches 
s'évertuent & avoir l’air des femmes comme il faut ; c'est un chassé 
croisé avec égal succés de part et d’autre.” One of M. Augier's 
heroes complains that a noisy rollicking mistress of the old school, 
ready to sinoke, talk slang, and, on occasion, swear, is almost as 
rare asa quiet matron. To get such a jolly companion one is 
driven to the—alas !—indissoluble marriage-tie. He has had great 
difficulty in procuring a single specimen of the old-fashioned 
“ sauvageon,” and even then has to exert all his influence to 
maintain her social position among “ les biches” of modern breed, 
who consider her taste for _— chaff and low puns a dis 
to the profession. The head of the profession, Mademoiselle 
Navarette, who is virtually the heroine of the piece, is 
the very perfection of refinement and good breeding. She is de- 
scribed as having “toutes les maniéres de l’ancienne cour,” and 
presents a charming contrast to the vulgarity and would-be “ fast- 
e demi-m is e more gratifying, inasmuch as it appears, 
from M. Augier’s “ Study of Parisian Manners,” that its edees 
mix on very friendly and pleasant terms with the leaders of 
fashionable life. We may therefore hope that the latter, in their 
effort “ & avoir l'air des biches,” will gradually catch this improved 
tone, until a general reaction in favour of a quiet and modest 
demeanour sets in throughout respectable society. ‘The virtuous 
and fast Marchioness, for instance, gets some valuable hints 
on etiquette from Navarette, learning, among other things, that 
smoking is unladylike, and that if a mother has ever been on more 
than Platonic terms with an admirer she ought not, in the face of 
the table of affinity, to let her family intermarry with his. But 
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ngre- arisian life. Iveaders at all familiar with current 

most French literature will scarcely require to be told what such a title 

isited in this connection implies. Paris is just now in an indecently 
lino, virtuous mood, and insists upon an unblushing exposure of 
is, for its own vice. It reminds us of the prude in Byron, who 
under makes @ searching scrutiny through her eye-glass of @ scantily- 
| food dressed_ statue, in order to satisfy herself of its shocking 
turns a : or of those inflammatory medieval homilies | 

"4 prurient piety details with luscious minuteness the | 

1708 Pleasures not permitted to lawful love. Take up nowadays any 
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the hints are administered with so much delicacy that the most 
sensitive pupil could not take offence, and, to do the Marchioness 
justice, she is charmed with her teacher. “ Vous avez toutes 
es délicatesses, Mademoiselle,” she rapturously exclaims, and 
elsewhere she congratulates Navarette’s proprietor, her own 
suitor, upon the possession of “une charmante personne, pleine 
de tact et véritable distinction,” whose “acquaintance she is 
enchanted to have made.” ‘The ladies are both in love with 
this suitor, and it is in their well-bred rivalry for his hand 
that the main interest of the plot lies. He is Le Baron 
Raoul d’Estrigaud, whose fertility of resource, eagle glance, 
rapid decision—“all the qualities, in short, of a great general” 
— = to make him one of the most fascinating and ac- 
complished of stage scoundrels. His magnificent genius, in 
an unwarlike and money-making age, naturally finds its most 
appropriate sphere in the gaming-table and the stock-exchange. 

ut of the last he makes a handsome income, Navarette materially 
assisting him with secret information, which she procures from a 
commercial oracle named Cantenac, and for which she pays the 
oracle in a fashion which the Baron is too much of a gentleman to 
scrutinize. As a finished man of fashion, he laughs at the notion 
of marriage (except as a dernier ressort in dire need), and is far 
above the weakness of being in love with either of the 
nymphs who pursue him. e keeps Navarette, because he 
considers a fashionable mistress a necessity of his social position, 
and he tries to seduce the Marchioness, in order to obtain a con- 
venient hold upon respectable society, and to strengthen his inti- 
macy with her brother. A stratagem of Navarette’s suddenly 
reduces him to hopeless bankruptey, and he is — meditating 
suicide, when she places her fortune at his feet. With a fine sense 
of honour, he declares that “a gentleman cannot ruin any woman 
but his lawful wife,” and there is a little difficulty in the way of 
his conferring the right to be ruined upon Navarette. “Cantenac 
could not look him in the face without laughing, and the laugh 
would be infectious.” Ridicule is the one solitary thing under 
heaven the Baron fears. However, a man with all the quali- 
ties of a great general is not to be balked, even by this 
difficulty. He gently fillips Cantenac on the nose, as a pre- 
liminary to running him through the body, and, taking prompt ad- 
vantage of a slight wound which he has the good luck to receive in 
return for his fatal thrust, he extemporizes a most effective death- 
bed scene and melodramatic marriage with Navarette, over which 
romantic Paris sheds admiring tears. 

Our readers are now in a position to estimate for themselves the 
morality and worth of this, the latest, attempt to titillate the 
rurience of Paris under pretence of exposing her darling sins. If 
it really is what it purports to be, and what the reputation of its 
author, a member of the French Academy, gives it some claim 
to be considered, a faithful representation of Parisian life, 


it well deserves consideration, for a more depraved state of | 


But it is obviously so highly 


society could not well exist. 
that it 


coloured and, to use a technical term, so “stagey,” 


would be unsafe to credit it with more than a slender substra- | 


tum of truth. It is only an exaggerated and dramatic way of 
telling us—what we all knew before—that the demi-monde dines 
and dresses extravagantly at the cost of wealthy admirers, and 
that men of rank occasionally live by their wits. But this very 
untruthfulness makes the portrait in one respect all the more 
remarkable, since it shows - utterly vicious must be the taste 
which accepts this immoral and fictitious exposure of profligacy 
as if it were a satire honest and real. Even without toking into 
consideration the fact that it is the work of a prominent writer, and 
has been produced at a first-rate theatre, La Contagion appears to us 
the most offensive specimen we have yet seen of the sham satires 
upon society which in Paris are now all the rage. The piece is 
pervaded by immorality of the worst kind, from the first appear- 
ance of Navarette on the stage to the moment of her romantic 
marriage. We do not mean by this that it is immoral to make 
vice successful, and that M. Augier was bound, in the interests 
of virtue, to bring the Baron and Navarette to grief instead of 
making them m and live happily ever afterwards. We 


and as the audience is French it is almost needless to say that i, 
completely succeeds. The French have such an odd toant he 
sentiment, especially about things improper, that they can 4 
amount of poetry out of prostitution pe ectly astonishing to th = 
who look at it from its matter-of-fact prosaic side. th 4 
the performance Navarette is the chief object of interest to e 
audience. A suppressed murmur of admiration runs thro the 
theatre when she first sweeps gracefully on to the stage in 
toilette “ élégante,” but still, as the author takes care to cd | 
us, “sévére.” Enthusiastic applause follows the rapturous de. 
claration of the Marchioness that Navarette has “ toutes leg 
délicatesses,” and among them that “honneur qui s’appelle Je 
cour.” And the sensational hit of the piece is the openi 
of the curtain upon the exquisitely-appointed salon where she dig 
— her “ petite hospitalité” to a select circle of well-dressed 
auties and wits, and where luxury presides in every f 
controlled by the most perfect taste. i, 
Now, even if all this sentimental and elegant depravity had the 
excuse of being true to life, we should consider that an author grossh 
abused his powers who devoted them to its elaborate glorification, 
It is just as low art in a dramatist to dwell with loving hand upon 
what is morally hideous, as it is in a painter to dwell upon what is 
hideous physically. Ifthe former may paint rostitution in glowing 
tints because it —t xists, the latter might for the same reason 
int acancer. But M. Augier has not even this poor excuse, 
verybody knows that prostitution has about it far less poet 
than prose. The Mimi-Bamboche or Rigolboche of real iif 
bears about as much resemblance to the Navarette of the stage as 
Barnum’s Mermaid, half monkey half codfish, bore to the graceful 
creature, combing her tresses in a coral cave, whom he painted 
up outside his caravan. In presenting to the public this at- 
tractive “initiation into the mysteries of our modern Phrynes,” 
M. Augier —— to a corrupt national taste in a ion 
which would be discreditable to any writer, and is scanda- 
lous in an author of his literary eminence; and he only makes 
matters worse by giving to his play a claptrap catchpenny title, 
implying a moral which’ it does not convey. Its success is a telli 
comment upon the present condition of the French stage. We 
grumble at the sensational trash which has so long been ram 
in our own drama, but it ought to console us somewhat to reflect 
that our stage literature is perhaps not more trashy than that of 
our next-door neighbours, and is certainly far more pure. 


MILL AND CARLYLE.* 


§ hye conjunction of the names of the two most prominent 
leaders of opinion among the rising generation naturall 
makes one expect some comparison between their doctrines 
the value which belongs to their influence. Such a comparison 
would be exceedingly instructive, and would have especial force 
ata time when they have both come conspicuously before the 
public—Mr. Carlyle by his Edinburgh address, and Mr. Mill by his 
speeches in Parliament. Fortunately, it is possible to admire one 
without depreciating the other. Mr. Carlyle has been the means 
of spreading abroad an increased love of sincere and elevated 
thought, though, when he comes to point out practical measures, 
even his disciples admit that he falis into oak and unprofitable 
fancies. Mr. Mill, on the other hand, though less fitted to raise 
this strenuous enthusiasm, has been more successful in directing it, 
Mr. Carlyle adjures us to think and act with a lofty truthfulness, 
Mr. Mill actually illustrates this lofty and sincere thought, in ‘ts 
application to affairs and conduct. The author of the little 
volume before us, however, does not invite his readers into the 
contrast or parallel which his title suggests. His book simply 
contains two fragments—one an examination of Mr. Mill’s position 
in the everlasting Free-will controversy, and the other an ad- 
mirably witty parody of Mr. Carlyle’s eccentric style and remark- 
able views about heroes. 

The essay on the Freedom of the Will is one of the thousand 
replies which Mr. Mill’s examination of Hamilton is — 


Mr. Alexander is not a slavish admirer of Hamilton, of whom he 


have no sympathy with the theory that the curtain should | confesses that “ it was a good deal Sir William’s way to pour his 
always fall upon virtue triumphant and vice overthrown. When | porter out with a somewhat high hand, and to pride himself— 


Sir Bulwer Lytton, for instance, makes Randal Leslie, a man 


of consummate ability, end his life as a drunken usher, merely | 
because he is a knave, it is impossible not to feel that popular | ingenuously he seems to 


prejudice is ng propitiated at the expense of sound morality 
and art. It is ba 

is bad morality, because it practically amounts to making suc- 
cess the criterion of virtue, and failure that of viec. ‘Thackeray's 
Becky Sharp closing her adventurous career in affluence and 
works of charity is at once a more courageous and a more 


honest picture, although to a certain class of moralists it is — 
almost as shocking as that the good Colonel Newcome should | 


die in an almshouse. We condemn La Contagion not be- 
cause vice prospers, but because it is throughout associated 
with all that captivates the imagination and charms the sense. 
‘The Baron tries to seduce the sister of his intimate friend, 
prostitutes his mistress to get information which he can turn into 
money, and then murders the paramour in cold blood because it 


becomes convenient to marry the mistress. Yet he is endowed | 
with all the external qualities that can serve to excite our interest | 
and admiration. ‘To the virtues and graces of his mistress Navarette, — 
the charming representative of the demi-monde, we have already 
striven, however inadequately, to do justice. All the author's art 
is employed in enlisting the sympathies of the audience on her side, 


d art, because it is untrue to life, and it. 


| pretty much as we may see a waiter do—on the scething of 
scholastic froth which appeared as a head for the liquor. Quite 
ave considered that the complete phi- 
losophical soundness of his tap was in this way guaranteed.” 
Still he thinks it will be found that Mr. Mill has: only stormed 
Hamilton’s outworks, while the citadel is left unharmed. The 
articular doctrine which, according to Mr. Alexander, has suffered 
feeet from Mr. Mill’s assault, is the Freedom of the Will, and this 
he endeavours to prove. Mr. Alexander is unquestionably a very 
clever writer, but cleverness is almost a hindrance in the 
cussion of the deeper problems of philosophy. For instance, Mr. 
Mill uses the phrase “ just rights,” on which his critic asks, 
“Did ever any one hear of unjust rights or just wrongs? 
Surely the legal immunity of the French nobles from taxation 
was an unjust right, and, apart from this, it is surely also possible 
to add a descriptive epithet to an object, without implying neces- 
sarily that the opposite of the epithet could also be applicable. 
It is possible to talk of a fragrant rose, without being asked 
whether anybody ever heard of a rose with an unsavoury odour. 


| © Bfill and Carlyle, An Examination ot Mr. Mill’s Doctrine of Causation 
"in Relation to Moral Freedom. With an Occasional Discourse on Sauertelg- 
By Patrick Proctor Alexander, A.M. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 1866. 
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ill, in speakin of “ just rights,” is not specifying one kind 
dptinguished from another, but poclixing a term de- 
geriptive of that peculiar characteristic of rights which is proper 

to the discussion in hand. Again, Mr. Alexander's cleverness 
too often seduces him into that rough-and-ready appeal to plain 
men, as distinguished from ge sae which is fatal to all 
philosophic inquiry. lis tone occasionally countenances 
the old kind of argument that logic, for example, is mere nonsense, 
use men reason correctly without knowing anything about 
Jara wd Celarent. Indeed, on one occasion, he actually falls 
into the exploded fallacy of “vanquishing Berkeley by a grin,” 
when he says that “ the idealist, unless also a madman, is under no 
temptation to run against walls and lamp-posts in the interest of 
his pet theory.” Just as if, as it has been said, “ persons who do 
not recognise an occult cause of their sensations could not possibly 
believe that a fixed order subsists among the sensations them- 
selves.” Mr. Alexander is at times so acute that this resort from 
yeal argument to the incredibility of this or that opinion to un- 
educated persons is the more extraordinary. Speaking of a certain 
conception of the doctrine of Utility, he declares that “ however 
clearly it may approve itself to the minds of a few philosophic 
illuminati, the mass of men, till the day of doom, will have none 
of it.” The question about a doctrine in philosophy is whether or 
not it is the true doctrine, not whether the mass of men will accept 
it. If the mass of men will not believe a true doctrine, so much 
the worse for them. Philosophy is the inquiry after truth, not 
the inquiry after views which may suit the palate of the 
“common sense” or the “plain men” of each succeeding age. 
In this respect Mr. Alexander is too much like Dr. Johnson in his 
method. “Sir, we Anow our will’s free, and there’s an end on’t.” 
Scientific controversies are scarcely much advanced by this peculiar 
style of proof and reasoning. 
It will be enough here if we point out Mr. Alexander’s general 
position, without attempting to follow him through his train of 
arguments. is view is not by any means peculiar to himself. 
Volitions, says Mr. Mill, are not spontaneous, automatic, or dis- 
sociated from all antecedents. Among them, as among other 
phenomena, there is an invariability of sequence. The same 
motives, unless counteracted by other motives, are always 
followed in the same person by the same volitions. Whenever 
the same set of motives or antecedents preponderate, the 
same volition will be the result. If the doctrine of Neces- 
ity “means any mysterious compulsion apart from simple 
invariability of sequence, I deny it as strenuously as any one.” In 
other words, action or the effort of volition does not take place for 
no reason in particular, but because of some antecedent in the 
shape of a preponderating desire or aversion. But this, maintains 
Mr. Alexander, in spite of your trying to get out of it under the 
fine name of Causationism, is either Necessity or nothing. We 
cannot say that his illustration is very successful. “Suppose ten 
big men thewed like Hercules to clutch hold of a small and weak 
one, and perforce drag him after them, is there for Mr. Mill, in this 
case, any must, or inference of Necessity? . . . That this 
and every other conceivable case of compulsion admit of being 
generalized under Mr. Mill’s law of Causation, defined as simply 
‘invariable sequence,’ is too obvious.” There is no volition in the 
case. The man’s will could not have helped him from bei 
dragged along by the ten big men. Mr. Mill is not likely to den 
that the exertion of the strength of ten strong men over one avn 
man, and the yielding of the weak man, present an invariable 
sequence. But the weak one’s will for the time does not exist. 
The only volitions are those of the strong men. Of these Mr. Mill 
would say that they were induced to act as they did by a set of 
preponderant motives, and that, so long as these motives remained 
reponderant, you might predict that the men would act as they 

“Unless Mr. Mill is prepared to announce one doctrine of 
Causation for gentlemen under constraint and another for gentle- 
men at large, &c., he must needs confess his distinction between 
the doctrines of Causation and Necessity, in relation to the moral 
problem, a trivial and merely a verbal one.” It is not difficult to 
see that there are two doctrines of Causation, or rather that there 
1s one doctrine, but two different kinds of objects to which it is 
applied, in the cases of men under constraint and of men at } ’ 
In the former it is physical ; in the latter it is moral as well. The 
subjugation of a weak man by a strong man, ceteris paribus, is a 
case of invariable sequence. So is the triumph of the stronger 
preference in a man at large. Mr. Alexander may perhaps, as 
others have done, accuse Mr. Mill of “sending the word Necessity 

in the dictionary without a meaning.” But Mr. Mill has 
shown that the word has a meaning, as among the Mahommedans, 
who believe that our desires and aversions are powerless to influ- 
ence our actions. His own doctrine, on the contrary, is that our 
actions are the invariable consequence of our preponderant desires 
and aversions. Why do Mr. Alexander's ten big men seize the little 
one? They cannot help it. The motives which prompt them to 
such @ course are collectively stronger than those which dissuade 
them from it. Ferocity, or desire for revenge, or rude mirth is 
stronger than humanity, for instance. Their conduct will be the 
same so long as the same motive remains the strongest. Well, then, 
Mr. Alexander would say, you obliterate the notion of accountabi- 
lity; why should you a them when they could not help doing 
asthey did? Because by the idea of punishment you suggest a new 
motive. If you put a pound weight into one dish of the 
and &n ounce into the other, that the latter should be lifted is an 
io @ consequence. It is a Necessity, if Mr. Alexander likes. 

this Necessity does not prevent the dish containing the 


ounce from receiving a pound wei and so liftin the 
other dish. So long’ has character, fe 
help doing selfish things. But this does not prevent some 
influence being brought to bear on his character which dimi- 
nishes the selfish and raises up the unselfish part. Reflection 
or observation may suggest to him that his happiness would be 
greater if he were more generous and self-sacrificing. So he 
resolves to change his character. Has this resolve no ante- 
cedent? Is it the eee of no preponderating motive? 
Clearly it follows from the desire to get more happiness, or from 
some other desire which is stronger than his aversion to self- 
denial. His resolve to form this part of his character anew is no 
more unconnected with what has preceded it in his mind than 
any one of his selfish acts was unconnected with the selfishness of 
his character. In Mr. Mill’s words, “ When we voluntarily exert 
ourselves, as it is our duty to do, for the improvement of our 
character, or when we act in a manner which (either consciously 
on our part or unconsciously) deteriorates it, these, like all other 
voluntary acts, presuppose that there was already something in 
our character, or in that combined with our circumstances, which 
led us to do so, and accounts for our doing so.” This doctrine 
that the character is amenable to the will, while the will is 
amenable to the strongest motive, clear as it seems, carries no 
conviction to the resolute Free-willer. ‘The will,” says Mr. 
Alexander in characteristic language, “is a clever creature, and 
goes on creating its creator. The ‘wise child’ of the proverb 
seems here a little outdone; but, in a child wise enough to posi- 
tively know its own father, it is perhaps an additional point of 
wisdom to refrain from any frantic attempt to pay him the return 
compliment of — im.” That a writer with Mr. Alexan- 
der’s perspicacity should have fallen into such a misconception of 
Mr. Mill’s view is surprising when we recall the luminous ac- 
count which that writer has given of his own position. “The 
object of moral education is to educate the will; but the will can 
only be educated through the desires and aversions ; by eradicat- 
ing or weakening such of them as are likeliest to lead to evil; 
exalting to the highest pitch the desire of right conduct and the 
aversion to wrong; cultivating all other desires and aversions of 
which the ordinary operation is auxiliary to right, while dis- 
countenancing so immoderate an indulgence of them as might 
render them too powerful to be overcome by the moral senti- 
ment when they chance to be in opposition to it.” The cha- 
racter, in short, is formed by the will, and for this reason 
we seek to train the will, not to act at random, which would 
seem to be the end of the so-called Liberty theory, but to act in 
obedience to the — desires and aversions, instead of to the 
wrong ones. It is the conviction that the will invariably follows 
the bidding of the strongest motive, which encourages us in the 
great task of moral culture, the object of which is to make those 
motives the strongest and most decisive which are also the purest 
and loftiest. 

Though we cannot think that Mr. Alexander has done justice 
to the Causation doctrine of the Will, there can be no doubt that 
the lighter matter with which he has tempered the severe dis- 
cussion of the first part of his book is exceedingly witty. Even 
those who share his admiration for Mr. Carlyle may enjoy the 
excellent fun which he makes of Mr. Carlyle’s weaker points :— 

The ion of the heroic man is terrible to behold, apoplectic. Beautiful 
beloved Bertha, indiscreetly seeking to assuage him a little, is handsomely 
served out for it; is knocked down out of hand; knocked down—as surely 
she deserves no less, interfering in that feminine-indiscreet manner--and 
after, by a Hero-Grimwold with iron boots on, severely kicked sin the 
epigastric regions—beloved Bertha, at the time, in a slightly interesting con- 
dition. Is conclusively knocked down, kicked in the epigastric regions— 
boots very iron-efficacious ; snivelling a little in the unutterable otlensive 
feminine manner, is told, in voice clangovrous-stentorian, “ reverberating 
from the domes,” to “hold her noise, or a worse thing shall befall her” ; 
holds it ; picks herself up as she may, copiously bleeding, I observe, ~~ 
however from the nose; with last little sob convulsive-stifled, curtsies su 
missive, in stately antique graceful fashion ; and ~—_- off to her interior 

rivacies, there to do meditations appropriate, and what little poulticings may 
Be necessary. A man with the true hero-stuff in him this, as I perceive! 
not to be trifled with, idly interfered with ; a right stroke in him when 
needed, to cut short all that sort of thing ; the swift decisive valour of whom, 
on this and the other occasion, may amaze us, may in many ways have 
silent didactic meanings for us. Few things in a hero Grimwold have been 
more notable to me than this due suppression of his womankind, a feat so 
unspeakably difficult. 

Perhaps another specimen of Sauerteig’s way of writing history 
is still more life-like :— 

His unparalleled chapter, for instance, entitled, “ Flea Hunt—Divine 
Significance of Fact” — could it prove other than most interesting ? 
How a high Grimwold once at dead midnight, hero-snoring beside his 
beloved Bertha, dimly became conscious of sensations most itchy-uneasy on 
the haunch of him; flea or other vivacious insect of democratic tendencies 
having invaded that region, and proceeded to extract his life-fluids. How a 
high Grimwold woke up ; swore a little, per os Dei—his favourite if not sole 
piece of piety—sciatched the afflicted part, and sulkily re-addressed himself 
to his slambers. How it would not in the least do ; flea still more vivacious- 
annoying, diligently extracting the life-fluids; haunch still most itchy-uneasy; 
till at length an infuriated Grimwold will fairly dash out of bed imprecating 
heaven-high, and with much sounding of gongs, rushing of terrified lacke 
with torches, (mostly in a state of entire nudity,) and other the like tum 
proceed to hunt his flea ; beloved Bertha, in her singular night gear shivering 
observant the while, How, for a space of two hours, he hunts—tierce- 
assiduous, desperate to catch his flea; hunts, hunts, “ hugest, tumultuous, inex- 
tinguishable Flea Hunt,” says Sauerteig, “ that ever Lowe transacted itself 
on this God’s earth”; hunts and evermore hunts, and finds, to his much 
and grief, that flea, like vulpes on a previous occasion, once for all, will not 

¢—uncertain to this hour whether after all it were Flea or Bug. All 
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to be believed in the matter, there is in it didactic meaning of the deeper 
sort. “ Hugest, &c., Flea Hunt,” says Sauerteig, “that ever perhaps trans- 
acted itself on this God’s earth ; which, on the deep ground that it veritably 
did so transact itself there, is precious and for ever a possession to me. 
Infinite is the significance of fact, of reality. Consider it, O reader ; this 
thing actually was; was, and very literally is now, and cannot for ever cease 
to be; a portion of the God’s fact which liveth and endureth for ever. A 
Grimwold scratching his haunch there, tumultuously hunting his flea there, 
is great; is memorable to me; on the deep ground that the high man 
actually did it, 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS.* 


—— little volume is a specimen of a class of literature whose 
abundance strikes us as being somewhat portentous. It isa 
—_ of some of those papers which form the padding to All the 

ear Round. The subject-matter of that periodical and its rivals 
may be divided into three parts, exclusive of the rhymes. There 
is, in the first place, the novel, sometimes bad and sometimes 
excellent, which is the really essential portion. There is a 
sprinkling of papers professing to convey some real knowledge, of 
more or less value. But between these two poles there is a kind 
of nebulous matter, not quite solid information and not quite 
fiction; but generally a mixture of the two, seasoned with a 
dash of sermon. We make no complaint of this curious 
literary product, any more than we complain of water-gruel; it is 
certainly rather insipid, but it may be excellent food for infants. 
Like the Revalenta Arabica, which is asserted to work such 
wonders for weak digestions, it is compounded of the most 
innocuous materials, and could not, we should say, disagree with 
the feeblest intellect. The most imaginative child of ten years 
old would not be unduly excited by reading it. So long as it 
remains in situ, we can to some extent account for its existence. 
There is an obvious convenience, for publishing purposes, in matter 
which may be stretched or compressed, or cut in two, without any 
perceptible injury. But we confess to a wonder that, after having 
served its purpose, it should be disinterred and formed into a sub- 
stantive book. Mr. Halliday tells us, with pardonable satisfaction, 
that a previous series, called Everyday Papers, reached in a short 
time a third edition, and received from the critics high praise— 
“such praise,” he adds, “as my fondest ambition had not even 
dreamed of.” We admire Mr. Halliday’s modesty, which is no 
doubt sincere, and we share the astonishment with which his 
success seems to have inspired him. The fact that a discerning 
public should have bought three editions of a work which, if it 
resembled its successor, 1s on the very lowest step of anything that 
can by courtesy be called literature, presents a problem which is 
really worth investigation. It would be breaking a butterfly upon 
a wheel to criticize Sunnyside Papers with any minuteness; but 
we may give a short description of its nature, in order to explain 
the nature of the problem to be considered. 

Some books appear to have been written under the stimulus of 
opium, as is openly avowed in the case of De Quincy’s most 
remarkable papers. Others, like Edgar Poe’s more ghastly stories, 
suggest thoughts of delirium tremens. Books like this of Mr. 
Halliday make us fancy that the author must have been 

ilty of undue indulgence in tea-parties. Small beer would 
Coes communicated more body to the writing. A very feeble 
infusion of tea is the only liquid which seems to us capable of 
prompting such curiously inoffensive matter. The style is, of 
course, that which is produced by a distant veneration of Mr. 
Dickens. No one can read such a sentence as the following with- 
out instinctively assigning its origin:—“It was what 1 call a 
fundamental mistake for a man with a young family to go into the 
sweetstuff line.” The form of the sentence and the turn of the 
facetiousness might be put together by rule, if it could not actu- 
ally be turned out by machinery. To take one other instance, 
who but a humble imitator of the author of Pickwick could have 
written thus:-—“ That white Berlin glove” (a funny way of 
describing a policeman) “says, in tones of tragic command, 
as plain as a white Berlin glove of that Fc agen pattern 
can speak, ‘Back, common person, and don’t get in the 
way of the people’s anointed.’” The mention of the “ par- 
ticular pattern” is specially characteristic, because it has ab- 
solutely nothing whatever to do with the subject. We do not 
mean to deny that feeble reflections of other popular authors 
occasionally vary the style; there is, once or twice, a touch 
of intended sarcasm which appears to us to be prompted by a 
recollection of Mr. Thackeray, and the title of a paper, “Con- 
cerning the Cheapness of Pleasure,” is sufficient to indicate its 
model. Mr. Dickens, however, has evidently been the presidin 
genius under whose influence the style has been formed an 
the general tone of morality adopted. We all know suffi- 
ciently well the excellent, if rather obvious, principles incul- 
cated in All the Year Round; and Mr. Halliday preaches the 
maxims that everybody ought to be contented and happy, 
and to prefer a villa at Hoxton to a mansion in Belgravia, 
with the ordinary impressiveness. He tells us how he once went 
to the Derby in a van, and found it pleasanter than afterwards 
going in a carriage; although he rather spoils the effect, in 
par: th paper, by absolutely falling down and worshipping the 
present Lord Mayor of London. He had the pleasure, it seems, of 
riding in one of the carriages in the Lord Mayor’s show, and of 
trying the turtle soup at the subsequent dinner; and he is unable 
to wean his soul from the pomps and vanities so magnilicently dis- 


played upon that occasion, It is a melancholy proo 

weskness thet, although in one paper he profemes 
to “ the luxurious feasts of the rich,” and even tells us that Cabinet 
Ministers, before the Lord Mayor's banquet, “dine at home on go 
simple and wholesome viand,” he cannot restrain his enthysi ea 
when he comes to the banquet in person. He is caught with 
en contagion of delight by the gold and silver plate, « the 
starlike effect of the lamps,” and “the long vista of ‘gail : 
dressed guests, resembling parterres of flowers,” to say nothin ofthe 
turtle soup and the cold punch, champagne, Madeira, hock, and 
claret. But even the disciples of Mr. Dickens are sometimes 
accessible to the influences of worldly grandeur, which ought to 
shock the truly simple-minded. We need not detail how Mr 
Halliday describes a speech on the Budget and a day at Hoxton, 
and a manufactory of cigars, and what are his theories about aunts 
and uncles and “ bouncing boys” and “ beautiful girls,” or what are 
the plots of the little stories of that kind which reaches its highest 
development in the “Christmas numbers.” ‘Their general nature 
is easily conceivable by any one who has been driven, in hours of 
waiting at railway stations or in belated trains, to dip into the 
class of literature to which they belong. Most people know 
sufficiently well the innocent artifices by which this variety of 
intellectual food is prepared for the market; how the stories are 
puffed out to fill the due number of pages, and how the barren 
records of the penny-a-liner are decorated with a sufficient allow- 
ance of platitude to pass for interesting essays. We would rather 
glance at the reasons which cause such a demand for a commodity 
the supply of which need never be limited by any excessive cost 
in its production. 

Amongst the incidental results of railway travelling, one a 

to be a dis roportionate development of the lower growths of lite. 
rature. t is sometimes said that over-indulgence in railway 
travelling produces a re disease. The incessant vibration 
has an injurious effect upon the spinal marrow or the brain. And 
there is certainly an apparent confirmation of this in the state of 
mind to which most travellers are reduced. In many cases a tem- 
porary idiocy sets in. We cannot otherwise — the eagerness 
with which the long rows of green and red-coloured novels, with 
startling illustrations on the back, are bought up by the 
travelling public. Strange works, dignified by the name of Standard 
Novels, ornamented with representations of headless horsemen or of 
atrocious murders, crowd the shelves of the bookstalls, and persons 
without any obvious signs of imbecility may be seen poring over 
their pages in the carriages when they might be deriving a more 
rational amusement from a study of the intricacies of Bradshaw, 
The same material cut into shorter lengths is that of which such 
works us the Sunnyside Papers are composed; the difference 
between these small miniature stories and the green-backed novel 
being, that the novel is calculated to last from London to Liverpool, 
and the story only as far as Colney Hatch. The curious reflection 
which results may be stated in two ways; it is singular that 
people should have such a desire for some sort of quasi-intellectual 
occupation, or it is singular that they should be content with so 
remarkably small an instalment. The novel or novelette is a 
mere mental fig-leaf, sup by a happy fiction to cover absolute 
vacuity of mind, although, but for the look of the thing, one would 
have thought it could make but little difference. The practice 
of such reading reminds one of the boyish trick of smoking 
a piece of cane instead of tobacco; a man who has grown accus- 
tomed to cigars finds it rather difficult to sympathize with the en- 
joyment. ee be admitted that, if the choice lies between not 
reading at all pon { reading this very innocuous matter, the reading 
may be rather the better practice of the two. It tends at any rate te 
spread a knowledge of spelling, and makes people familiar with books 
considered as a mechanical contrivance. If, therefore, the con- 
sumption of this literature, as we must call it for want of a better 
name, spread amongst an absolutely non-reading class, and dis- 
placed nothing of a more serious kind, its increase would, on the 
whole, be gratifying. The farmer who went to church with the 
view of sitting down and thinking about nothing would doubtless 
have been the better for listening to the sermon. We should 
watch the process of intellectual development as Mr. Darwin 
would watch a polar bear turning into a whale; it is very slow, 
but it is a progress. If, on the other hand, the consumption 
of this material is displacing any more legitimate branch of 
study, it is of course so much loss. And when we look at 
the enormous abundance of the purely frivolous varieties of 
literature, and the pains and expense incurred in their cultivation, 
we can hardly flatter ourselves that it is all destined for an 
entirely new class of consumers, or that it is all raised upon gro 
which would otherwise be barren. Some men who would be 
capable of producing better things must be tempted into & 
field where profit is to be gained in return for such a trifling ex- 
penditure of labour; and the mere habit of indulging in this in- 
terior growth must disqualify men for judging fairly of the finer 
qualities of literature. Perhaps the most probable theory would 
be somewhere intermediate between these two opinions. {here 18 
a positive increase in the demand for more seriously valuable 
writing ; but relatively, it does not extend in the same ratio as the 
appetite for a less desirable commodity. To determine this point 
would —_ a much fuller investigation than it 1s poss 
even to hint at in this place; but we should be glad to 
suggest to persons about to invest small sums of time, a 
and attention in this tenth-rate stuff that a very slight additio 
effort would qualify them for a superior enjoyment. It is common 
to meet who are liar with enough 
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stock a library. If they had been content to spend the 

and very litle in reading Scott, or even, 
tto make too great ademand upon them, in reading Mr. Dickens 
eet works, they would really have something to look back upon. 
It is a lamenta le thing to think that many minds are filled with 
sort of ephemeral lumber, which is scarcely better fitted to sup- 
8 sor ‘elleetual health than the mud with which South American 
‘ans are said to fill their stomachs is fitted to maintain the 


bodily functions. 


LAING AND HUXLEY ON THE KEISS REMAINS.* 


G’S researches on the pre-historic remains of Caith- 
longo rather of Keiss, have A a been for some time before 
the scientific world. In spite of this, however, the complete account 
of them now published would have been sure to recal attention to 
the subject, even if the “accomplished and : assiduous fellow- 
Jabourer” in whose hands Professor Owen—prior, by the way, to 
iving his own account of them in the Times—stated that the re- 
mains had been placed, had not contributed fully one-half of the 
yolume, giving us, under the modest title of “Notes,” a monogra h 
on the early races of Europe the value of which is entirely inde- 
ndent of Mr. Laing’s discoveries. We confess that the pleasure 
with which we have perused the first half of the book has been 
by no means unmixed. Mr. Laing’s power of handling his sub- 
ject, and of generalizing upon his researches, is very great ; but if 
{enought to bear any great amount of scientific acumen and 
method on his explorations, he does himself great injustice in his 
written account of them. In fact, when one attempts to follow his 
method of scientific inquiry as we gather it from his paper, 
which an eminent authority has pronounced “likely to be a guiding 
type and pattern of the way in which certain evidences of our race 
ought to be investigated,” one trembles for the scientific value of 
the book; while certain historic Scots, as the result of a like 
labour, declare the charge of pre-historic cannibalism non-proven, 
and accuse Mr. Laing of antiquarian blunders bordering on the 
Pickwickian order. It is fortunate, however, that in some 
cases these different readings admit of easy settlement on the 
spot; thus, for instance, it ought not to be very difficult for com- 
tent judges to decide whether the curious structure on the 
Moorland ound is really a pre-historic dwelling or—heaven 
save the mark—a modern cow-shed. So we shall leave Mr. Laing 
and the Scottish antiquaries to settle some few small differences of 
opinion like this for themselves. 

Of the various spots explored by Mr. cm the Burial Mound, 
by reason of interments, and the Harbour Mound, by reason of 
supposed primary, secondary, and even tertiary kjékkenmoéddings, 
are by far the most interesting. The interments are certainly 
very remarkable, and Mr. Laing has done good work in pointing 
out the locality. The author declares them to belong to the 
early part of the Stone Age. ‘This is asking a great deal, but 
we want something more substantial than the ‘ shipwrecked 
mariner” theory to upset it. Indeed we are content to leave the 
local antiquary who holds this theory, while he scouts the idea 
of pre-historic cannibalism, to think over the “mode in which 
the Keiss folk interred drowned sailors one hundred and fifty years 
ago.” The hypothesis of the rise of the East coast of Scotland 
deserves more attention, and may really afford us some data; but 
the present level of some of the Danish kitchen-middens must be 
borne in mind, as well as the uplift of Scandinavia. Mr. 
Laing, however, has himself to thank for mueh of the doubt 
which rests on this part of the inquiry. At page 9 we are in- 
formed :—“ I am personally responsible for the accuracy of every 
fact I am about to state, having taken every sketch, section, and 
measurement on the spot, and seen myself the exact position of every 
relic of interest.” What do these last words mean? Is it implied 
that Mr. ree, by: not see every relic of interest in situ? This un- 
fortunately is highly probable, for a pelvis has been found in one of 
the graves investigated by Mr. Laing, and we miss anything ap- 
proaching to a compte rendu of the exploration. How many graves 
were opened? what was the result of the examination of each ? 
were the bones and weapons numbered on the spot, and kept care- 
fully distinct by Mr. Laing himself? Such questions as these 
ought to find their answer in the book, but we do not think they 
do—in the affirmative at all events. The inquiry is now narrowed 
so much to the genuineness of the weapons that very much de- 
pends upon the amount of yonest inspection given by Mr. Laing, 
and on this point we should be glad to have more precise informa- 
tion. It is difficult to reconcile some parts of the book with 
others. How, for instance, can we reconcile the statement 
(at p. 12), “The skeleton lay in a layer of clean sand, about six 
inches thick, on the natural soil,” with another (p. 11), that the 
mound runs parallel to the beach on a natural terrace, com 
of araised beach of sand and shingle; and the inference, drawn 
from sundry passuges, that the mound was formed by the inter- 
ments, with the remark (p. 11) that “it is quite possible that the 
mound may be iy oar principally of drift sand.” Surely the 
many sections run by Mr. Laing should have taught him some- 

more definite as to the nature of the mound. 

At p. 12 we read that the kists were found “ in every instance 
at about fifteen feet apart in the central line of the mound.” This 

» however, has failed in subsequent investigations, The in- 
drawn, therefore, both as to the number and regularity of 


Wit eer Remains of Caithness. By Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P., F.G.S. 
Will he by T. H, Huxley, Esq., F.R.S. London : 


the kists require more evidence to support them. It has been 

ointed out that the burials at the end of the mound, where the 

ies lie near together and are sometimes supe » may belo: 

to a different date from the Chief’s kist—some distance removed, 
and of a different build. From this point of view it is of some 
importance to know if the numbering of the bones corresponds 
with the numbering of the kists; and, if so, how it happens that 
a skeleton estimated at five feet four or five inches by Professor 
Huxley is thus described by Mr. Laing:—“The northernmost 
trench disclosed the kist No. 7, in which lay the skeleton of a man 
much taller than any of the others previously opened, being near! 
six feet in height, while those previously found did not exc 
five feet to five feet four inches.” And, again, how comes it that 
the “tall man of very massive proportions,” found in kist 8, 
dwindles down in the anatomist’s hands to a height of five 
feet eight inches at the utmost, supposing him to have been 
blessed with an unusual length of spine, of which there is no 
evidence ? 

Now as to the weapons, Mr. Laing tells us (p. 18), “I made a 
rule of rejecting everything which did not bear unequivocal marks 
of having been wrought or used by man.” He then (p. 40 
bewilders us by this very frank avowal, “ ‘They [i.e. the weapons 
are for the most part rounded or fractured by nature or by a sing 
blow, with the least possible adaptation by rough chipping.” 
What becomes of the unequivocal marks? We should regard 
such a definition of a “ weapon” as somewhat unsatisfactory 
if it figured in Johnson, nor do we think that Mr. John Evans. 
will accept it on Mr. Laing’s authority. As for the stones 
of which fig. 24 is the type, it must be proved that they were 
not used to fix in position the sandstone 2 of which the 
rude coffins are made, before we attach the slightest value to 
them. Some of the sandstone knives, too, in a region where 
chipped flints were abundant (p. 22) strike us as being v 
questionable, and we cannot agree with Mr. Laing’s remark (p. sf 
“Had they not been found in kists with other weapons, they 
could not have been accepted as showing traces of human 
construction.” The question is, do they show traces of human 
construction? It seems they do not, and in the book we have 
no evidence that Mr. Laing extracted them himself, or, if he 
did, that the conditions of burial were such that they could not 
have fallen in, or have been in the sand with which for the most 
part the cysts were filled. 

We must deal with the Harbour and Churchyard Mounds very 
briefly. First let us remark that figures 37 and 38 do not give us 
a high idea of Mr. Laing’s accuracy as a draughtsman. It is well 
for us that removing a chimney does not generally affect the 
massive walls of our more modern edifices in the manner repre- 
sented in the two sketches. For a description of the Middens we 
must refer to the book, noting the curious fact that in one place 
the limpet, in the other the whelk, prevails. At the last meeting 
of the Anthropological Society it was suggested that the Middens 
were formed at a time when man was, at all events, so far ad- 
vanced in civilization as to appreciate the more delicate flavour of 
the whelk; nay, the Kirk ‘Toft was credited with greedy eccle- 
siastics, living, “faute de mieux, on the fat of the sea, in the shape 
of whelks, and the Harbour Mound with limpet-eating laymen. 
This is an idea for Mr. Laing, although we do not expect him to 
accept the period assigned by its authors. 

The two mounds, however, are additionally differentiated. 
The Harbour Mound contained no bronze; in the Churchyard 
Mound, on the contrary, a bronze implement resembling a 
sugar-tongs was obtained, and a very respectable implement it 
looks. But here we come to an important point on which 
Mr. Laing differs very decidedly, on a matter of fact, from 
Mr. Anderson, an authority in these matters entitled to be listened 
to with respect. Not only does Mr. Anderson reject Mr. Laing’s 
reading of the structure of what the former holds to be a “ burg,” 
but he asserts that he knows of no other burg in Caithness in which 
bronze has not been found. Mr. Laing states that only one soli 
instance of the finding of bronze in these burgs has occu 
Here, then, a which should soon be and 
important bearing on Mr. Laing’s argument, on the strength 
which he assigns them to the Stone Age, will be qeael | from 
a —— of pp. 58 and 59. 

t is a positive pleasure to pass to the second part of the 
book. Mr. Laing’s gratuitous assumptions, sweeping assertions, 
and endeavours to bend everything to a foregone conclusion, 
are here replaced by the calm, scientific treatment of a man 
who says not one word on the age of remains, and confines 
himself, as far as they are concerned, to a mere statement of 
their appearances, measurements, and peculiarities. Professor 
Huxley’s part of the book, indeed, gives perhaps the best 
possible idea of the firm grip which our anatomists are gradually 
getting of pre-historic times. His examination of the remains is 

y admirable in its thoroughness, His review of the re- 
searches of late years into the cranial characters of the ancient 
and present inhabitants of Central and North-Western Europe, 
and the general remarks on various questions of race, are certain 
to be read with attention by all interested in these studies, 
The results of the examination of seven skeletons, two male and 
five female, are given. The skulls 9 ase four forms—no skull, 
however, being a typical example of the brachycephalic constituent 
of the British population, In fact the distinct types are reduced to 
the river bed form ; and to another very curious one—the most re- 
markable of a!l obtained at Keiss. The cranium is mecocephalic, 


_ | the cephalic index being as low as *73. Mr. Laing pronounces it 
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“far more animal-like than that of any European race either 
known in history or hitherto discovered in the Iron, Bronze, or 
later Stone periods,” the degree of prognathism, inter alia, being 
equal to that of the lowest specimens of the Negro and Australian 
races. The pelvis of this skull-bearer, and indeed the other bones 
generally, are equally abnormal. Professor Huxley remarks :— 
* Putting all the elements of the picture together, No. 1, with her 
long shins and heels, narrow hips, relatively broad shoulders, 
retreating forehead and projecting jaws, can hardly have been 
either a graceful or a comely personage.” The anatomical evidence 
given us is certainly very remarkable, and justifies a hope that 
the Burial Mound will soon be explored in the most searching 
and scientific manner. It must, however, be added that no weapons 
were found with the most interesting remains, and that the 
remains found associated with weapons are comparatively unim- 
portant. The skeleton of a male who should have been a fitting 
consort with the female No. 1, buried with weapons, would be an 
indeed. 

t is pointed out by Professor Huxley, in one of his digressions, 
that, as far as skull-evidence goes, it is quite possible that fair, dark, 
and yellow-skinned brachycephali, and fair and dark, but pale- 
complexioned, dolichocephali, may have inhabited some part or 
other of the area they now relatively occupy in Europe for long 
ages before the dawn of history :— 


Hence [he adds] it is worth while to reflect, that the current notions 
respecting the migrations of races from east to west may be myths developed 


* out of the facts of philology ; and that successive waves of language may have 


spread over [Europe by washing over, instead of being carried by, its popula- 
tions. That this is what has happened and is happening in our own islands 

pears to me sulliciently probable. Our population contains three distinct 
ethnological elements :—1. Xanthochroi brachycephali ; 11. Xanthochroi do- 
lichocephali ; and, III. Melanochroi. In Cxsar’s time, and for an indefinitely 
long preceding period, Gaul contained the first and third of these elements, 
and the shores of the Baltic presented the second. In other words, the 
ethnological elements of the Hiberno-British Islands are identical with those 
of the nearest adjacent parts of the Continent of Europe, at the earliest period 
when a good observer noted the characters of their population. 

Dr. Thurnam has adduced many good reasons for believing that the 
“ Belgic ” element intruded upon a pre-existing dolichocephalic “ Iberian” 
population ; but I think it probable that this element hardly reached Ireland 
at all, and extended but little into Scotland. However, if this were the case, 
and no other elements entered into the population, the tall, fair, red-haired, 
and blue-eyed dolichocephali who are, and appear always to have been, so 
numerous among the Irish and Scotch, could not be accounted for. 

But their existence becomes intelligible at once, if we suppose that long be- 
fore the well-known Norse and Danish invasions, a stream of Scandinavians 
had set in to Scotland and Ireland, and formed a large part of our primitive 
population. And there can be no difficulty in admitting this hypothesis 
when we recollect that the Orkneys and the Hebrides have been, in com- 
paratively late historical times, Norwegian possessions. 

Admitting that in the prehistoric epoch, Central Europe was peopled by 
short-headed Xanthochroi; Northern (Baltic) Europe by long-headed Xan- 
thochroi ; and Western Europe by dolichocephalic Melanochroi, the present 
and past states of the population of the same area become intelligible enough. 


[April 28, 18¢¢, 
in its contents, as it is the most elegant in mechani sige 
of any yet issued.” Without pledging ourselves to 
the volume is, in its mechanical execution, the mos¢ chestuaee 
book ever issued, we are free to confess that it is very go poetry 
and elaborately got up, with creamy-tinted paper, chenry-eclo 
marginal lines and initial letters running into flowery arabearus 
gilt edges, and embossed binding. The Rubies are, in short, ¥ 
neatly set. Whether they all deserve and do justice to such 
setting, or whether some of them might not more proper] he 
called garnets, or even coloured glass, is of course “maj 
matter of taste.” We are bound to say that, to our taste ” 
volume would have been improved by considerable retrenchm 
especially among the selections from the works of forty American 
poets of the last half-century, which appear to form in bulk 
about a third of the most notable love poems written in 
English since the days of Skelton. But, as degrees of good- 
ness or badness in poetry are mainly a matter of taste, it would 
be arrogant to dictate to the readers for whom a volume 
published by Scribner and Co. of New York was original) 
intended any of the rules or tests by which good poetry 
thought to be known from bad in this conventional old coun 
The New York public could hardly be expected to believe that 
forty poets, writing with unlimited steam power through half g 
century, had really contributed little or nothing worth preserving 
to English love poetry ; and it was hardly the task of a patriotic 
publisher to undeceive them. The difficulties, moreover, which 
are delicately hinted at in the preface to this volume as obstruct. 
ing the compilation of a work of this class, if “designed for 
the centre-table as well as the library,” do really exist just 
enough to make us at once surprised and grateful that an editor 
so acutely sensitive to them should have given himself the 
trouble to select any English verse at all. If it be true, asa 
rule, that “in the Elizabethan age the erotic poets covered 
some of their finest conceits with the grossest language, ren- 
dering the poems unfit for the perusal of delicate minds”; that 
“ata later period the puerilities of the pastoral school afiorded 
but little scope for selection”; that “at all times prior to the 
close of the last century there was an affectation of classical know- 
ledge which destroyed the fire and fervour of the verse, by 
pressing the Roman deities most absurdly into the service of the 
poet ’—we ought to be — to find that, after all, the literature 
of Great Britain and Ireland can contribute the names of a 
hundred writers fit to be immortalized in company with the forty 
that have wooed the chaste and natural muse on the other side of 
the Atlantic. And it must be said, on the compilex’s behalf, that 
among the older love poems enshrined in this volume many are 
genuine gems, as clear and flawless as the ruby worn in the ear of 
He:rick’s Dianeme—one of the sweet conceits which the New 


| York editor has very wisely thought not unfit for the perusal of 


In ancient times, when, to use Dr. Dasent’s words, “ Scandinavia was the | 


great slave market of Europe,” the introduction of fair brachycephali into 
the Baltic area may as readily be understood (without having recourse to 
any special “ Finnic” hypothesis) as the elimination of this element, and 
the return of the Scandinavians to the long-headed type, in modern times, 
when the brachycephalic infusion 5 

In another fashion, the fair and broad-headed “ Belgz ” intruded into the 
British area ; but, meeting with a large dolichocephalic population, which at 
subsequent times was vastly reinforced by Anglo-Saxon, Norse and Danish 
invasions, this type has been almost washed out of the British population, 
which is, in the main, composed of fair dolichocephali and dark dolicho- 


cephali. 

‘The reverse process has obtained in Central-Europe. When the great 
Teutonic stocks swarmed into the Roman Empire, as the Gauls, with less 
success, had attacked the Republic, they spread the type of the dolicho- 

halic Xanthochroi far beyond its primitive bounds. But, however they 
might seem to be conquerors, the Franks and Alemanni who settled in 
Central Europe were ethnologically defeated, On their right flank were 
more numerous “ Lelgw” and people of like stock ; on the left flank innu- 
merable Slavonians. Under these circumstances, while complexions might 
remain unchanged, dolichocephaly had no chance against brachycephaly, 
and accordingly the latter has eliminated ‘the former. 

But language has, in no respect, followed these physical changes. The fair 

i ali and fair brachycephali of Germany, Scandinavia, and England 
speak Teutonic dialects; while those of France have a substantially Latin 

, and the majority of those of Scotland, and, within historic times, all 

ose of Ireland, spoke Celtic tongues, As to the Melanochroi, some speak 

Celtic, some Latin, some Teutonic dialects ; while others, like the Basques 
(so far as they come under this category), have a language of their own. 

The above extract will give an idea of the great value of Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s notes, apart from the Keiss remains; it is also fair 
to add that we have left unnoticed many topics touched upon, 
and we think unfortunately, by Mr. Laing. We have felt bound 
to criticize Mr. Laing’s account of his explorations somewhat 
closely, a3 so much depends upon them ; but we thank him never- 
theless for a book which, at all events, contains much that is 
interesting and valuable to the student. 


THE BOOK OF RUBIES.* 


bape Book of Rubies profesees to be a collection of the most 
notable love poems in the English language and its dialects, 
compiled in America. A modest preface allows that some persons 


_may think a few of the poems admitted not the very best specimens 


of their kind, while others may complain of the omission of poems 
that deserved a place; but “all that,” as the editor shrewdly 
remarks, “ is mainly a matter of taste,” and “ it is believed that 
the collection will be found the most complete and best arranged 


* The Book of Rubies. New York: Scribner & Co. London: Sam 


delicate minds :— 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 

Which star-like sparkle in their skies: 

Nor be you proud, that you can sce 

All hearts your captives; yours yet free: 

Be you not proud of that rich hair 

Which wantons with the love-sick air ; 

When as that ruby which you wear, 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 

When ali your world of beauty’s gone. 
The “Girdle ” of Edmund Waller, the Court poet of the Stuarts, 
may usefully serve in this volume as a model for American writers 
of the exquisite quiet grace of language with which a simple 
thought may be expressed in English, when the writer knows 
what it is that he wishes to say :— 

That which her slender waist confined 

Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monarch but would give his crown 

His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 

oy, my my lo 

Did all within this crele move.” 

A narrow com ! and yet there 

Dwelt all that's good, et that’s fair: 

Give me but what this riband bound, 

Take ali the rest the sun goes round. 

It will be long before American poetry, or Kinglish either, matches 
the passionate anguish of “ Helen of Kirkconnell,” which finds a 
place in this volume. Though the writer’s name has not been 
preserved, the poem itself will “last to be a precious stone 
long after the colour is worn out of many names which decorate 
this Book of Rubies as poets of the nineteenth century. Mickle’s 
“'There’s nae Luck about the House” is an apy genuine, and 
almost equally unsurpassable, model in the loyal simplicity of 
housewifely affection which it ex ; while lieutenants m 
the American navy who are gifted with poetical taste may enjoy 
manly carelessness of the Earl of Dorset’s “To all you ladies now 
on land We men at sea endite” as much as if they sailed under 
the national flag of the writer. Nor do the merits of the selection end 
with the date which closes the common ancestry of English and 
American literature. Good specimens of Scott, Byron, Wordsw 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Motherwell, Tennyson, and even Aubrey 
de Vere, are to be found among the specimens of this century’ 
erotic verse. It is curious that not a single line of Browning's 
has found favour in the sight of the compiler; whence it 
may be reasonably inferred that Browning’s poetry is not popular 
beyond the Atlantic. ‘The same inference may also be drawn from 
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among the poems of American origin which fill so 

& —s of the volume, not one in any wa: reminds us 

we prowning. Most of the forty American poets who have any 

rat all beyond that of uninteresting stupidity do faintly 

smack of the study of some particular school of English literature. 

But there is no trace that Browning's lofty and broken passionate 

rhythms have been appreciated as worthy of any study whatever 
by the re resentative writers of the United States. 

It would be unfair to judge American poetry absolutely from 
icular stamp of the so-called erotic verse which 
America has contributed to this collection, as it would be unfair 
to say that Mr. Browning is no t because he has not 
been treated as such by its editor. But it is difficult to believe 
that fine poetry can be thoroughly nepaaes by a public which is 
expected to be contented with such a shallow and yet turbid ex- 

ression of amatory feeling as characterizes many of these American 
Rubies. What, for instance, let us ask, is—not the peculiar 
beauty, but—the meaning of this address of Mr. James Otis Rock- 
well to “Ann,” that it should survive its writer thirty-five 


Thou wert as a lake that lieth 
In a bright and sunny way ; 
I was as a bird that flieth 
O’er it on a pleasant day ; 
When I looked upon thy features, 
Presence then some feeling lent : 
But thou knowest, most false of creatures, 
With thy form thy image went. 
Had we been asked to assign a cis-Atlantic author to this stanza, 
we should have fathered it on the once familiar name of Bunn. 
But even Bunn in his best days could hardly have equalled the 
pompous platitude of an effusion by Mrs. A. P. Dinnies on 
‘Wedded Love,” of which the following is a specimen :— 
Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life, 
Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy wife—— 
For deem’st thou she had stooped to bind 
Her fate unto a common mind? 
The eagle-like ambition, nursed 
From childhood in her heart, had first 
Consumed, with its Promethean flame, 
The shrine——then sunk her soul to shame. 
The worthy woman occupies the next page to Tennyson’s exqui- 
sitely tuned lyric, “Ask me no more.” Surely the unconscious 
force of contrast could no further go. 

The names of Mrs. Dinnies, Mr. Rockwell, and a man 
more among the American writers who have found a place in this 
volume are not universally known in England. The more familiar 
stars of American literature, Longfellow, Edgar Poe, N. P. Willis, 
Bayard Taylor, Whittier, and Lowell lend to the necklace of 
Rubies a light which does indeed pale the ineffectual fires of Mrs. 
Dinnies and her like, but which, in its turn, is paled by com- 
parison with the genuine antique gems of En lish poetry. The 
tone of all (except Whittier) is what in the conversational 
language of their own countrymen is called “high faluting.” 
An American editor has every right to object to the affectation 
of classical knowledge which laid violent hands upon the Roman 
deities for the poet’s needs, “at all times prior to the close of last 
century.” The invocation of imaginary deities, in whom none of 
the poet’s readers are likely to believe, does certainly tend to 
impair the “fire and fervour of the verse.” But classical affecta- 
tion is not the only form of affectation by which the true ring of 
poetry may be spoiied. The tendency to magnify a thought by a 
gue envelope of metaphysical verbiage is as dangerous as any 

it of magnifying the Olympian deities. It may be “mainly a 
matter of taste ” whether sense or nonsense makes the best poetry ; 
but the worst of poetry is nonsense which assumes to be sense. 
The banner with the strange device of “ Excelsior” is a more per- 
nicious and misleading poetical flag than a blazon of all the vine 
muses together. 

We have no doubt that, sooner or later, America will have a 
great poetical literature; but it is absurd to speak of her as yet 
possessing anything of the kind, or as likely to possess it until her 
verse-writers have gained in clearness of i , concentration 
of thought, and reticence. Judging from the latest specimens 
aoe this volume, we should say that the younger American 

are studying ‘lennyson more earnestly and successfully, for 
thythm and expression, than their predecessors have ever as yet 
studied any English model. It is one of the first steps towards 
excellence to understand thoroughly the mechanism of a great 
composer. But the very best imitation of Tennyson will not make 
original American poetry. It is singular that a great out- 

of national enthusiasm and warlike passion, fed by several 
years of uncertain struggle, and culminating in the entire triumph 
of one side and the entire ruin of the other, should not have pro- 
ed a single line of national poetry in either North or South 
va, will outlive, or deserves to outlive, the restoration of the 


THE DIARY OF THE RIGHT HON. W. WINDHAM.* 
[HE most genuine diaries are often those oi least interest to the 
. public. Lhe simple chronicle which is only meant for the 
— own use is not much more entertaining to the world than 
18 cesh-book would be. Mr. Windham’s Diary which has just 


* The Di the Right Hon. W. Wi . 


been published is of this kind. It contains little more than bald 
jottings of the houses at which he dined, and of the com 

whom he met there; of the books which he read, and now 

then what he thought of them; and, ae of the reflections 
which occurred to him, as they do to everybody else who keeps a 
diary, upon broken resolutions, wasted time, and unexecuted 
plans. Every page is crammed with names of famous persons, 
telling us, however, nothing about them. Such an entry as that 


} the writer on a certain day “dined with Sheridan; present, Fox, 


Parr, Grey, Lord Grenville,” &c., is merely tantalizing. So is the 
bald memorandum that on such an occasion he met Adam Smith, 
or rode down to Beaconsfield, or went to the Club to meet Burke 
and Sir Joshua. If he had recorded ever so briefly what they 
had talked about at these gatherings, or what he thought of 
this or that trait in his eminent associates, his tn: would have 
been a great deal more entertaining, only it would have been 
something much more than a mere memorandum book, such as the | 
present volume. The memorable occasion of Burke's rejection 
of Fox’s friendship is simply entered as “ Committee. Fatal 
day of rupture with Burke! I had gone down earlier in 
consequence of note from Wilberforce, and did not return 
home from the Committee, but got some soup with Francis 
at the Spring Garden Coffee House. It -was latish before the 
House broke up.” The soup was interesting enough to Wind- 
ham, but one wants to know what two such men as Windham 
and Francis thought at the time of the extraordinary scene, 
_and of Burke’s conduct. Perhaps, however, there is a score 
_ of passages in the book which will be useful to the student of the 
history of the time, and a score more which confirm, if they throw 
no new light upon, the accepted view of Windham’s character. 
Still one would have thought that a review article might have 
contained all that is worth making public. 
| Windham is one of those who rather leave a conspicuous 
‘name in the personal history of politics than make a very deep 
mark on the events or ideas of their time. Though a man of 
| undoubted ability, his influence was due less to his ability 
| than to his character. It is one of the habits of this country, 
to which we are largely indebted for much of our natio 
welfare, to respect character more than mere intellectual power. 
Contemporary politics supply more than one example of this. 
Windham was eloquent, acute, witty, and familiar with many 
kinds of knowledge. Pitt declared his speeches to be the 
“finest productions possible of warm imagination and fancy ””— 
rather an excessive panegyric in one who had heard Burke. Sir 
James Mackintosh even insists that he was a man of genius—a 
hrase so vague that we need not stop to examine the justice of 
its application. But Windham rose as he did by virtue of his 
station and the singular dignity, uprightness, and elevation of his 
character. He was to his contemporaries, as he has been described 
to a later generation, “ the finest gentleman of the the inge- 
nious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham.” He records in 
his Diary that he had introduced into a speech a ludicrous illustra- 
tion taken from Sheridan, and then reproaches himself for not 
having introduced it in such a way as to give Sheridan the 
credit of his own idea; “for, besides my general rule of for- 
bearing in any instance to appropriate to myself the reason- 
ings or remarks of others, I would not countenance, by any 
seeming return, what Sheridan does with so little scru 
with respect to others, and to me among the rest.” It was 
kind of feeling that gave Windham the influence which, in a 
memorable debate, after he had broken with his old allies, made 
him too strong, not only for Sheridan, but for Fox and Grey as 
well. His sense of honour even stifled vanity. After mentioning 
that one of his speeches had been looked upon as “ a capital per- 
formance,” he adds, “There is not a speech of mine which in 
comparison of one of Francis’s (Sir Philip] would, either for lan- 
guage or matter, bear examination for one moment; yet about my 
performances in that way a great fuss is made, while of his nobody 
speaks a word.” Three years after he returns to the same subject, 
and, speaking of the success of a recent speech of his own, says, 
“ Let any one remember the reception, and examine the language 
and matter, of any of Francis’s speeches, and then say what the pro- 
portion is on matters of this sort between praise and merit.” His 
reverent affection for Dr. Johnson was not the least admirable of 
his traits, though there is not very much about it in the Diary, 
as Johnson died in the same year in which the journal opens, 
But the details which Windham modestly records of his own 
tender solicitude and more than womanly kindness to Johnson, 
when on his death-bed, are extremely touching. Windham in 
vain tried to persuade him to take some sustenance. “I then 
said,” he continues, “I hoped he would forgive my earnestness, 
or something to that effect; when he replied eagerly, that ‘from 
me nothing would be necessary by way of apology,’ adding with 
great fervour in words which I shall d hope) never forget, ‘God 
bless you, my dear Windham, through Jesus Christ,’ and concluding 
with a wish that we might meet in some humble portion of that 
happiness which God might finally vouchsafe to repentant sinners, 
These were the last words I ever him speak. I hurried out 
of the room with tears in my eyes.” This profound love and 
respect for a great and virtuous character was one of Windham's 
_ finest traits. He felt no gall, but the deepest reverence, towards 
' anybody whom he took to be his moral or iatellectual superior. 
| The fervid and long-suffering admiration felt by him for Burke 
| is frequently exhibited in the Diary: At one time Burke is 
| “peevish and impatient” for some trifling reason, On another 
| occasion, Burke makes an “ intemperate attack” on him for a 
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difference of opinion about Baretti which he actually forced him 
to declare. Windham’s mild comment is, “I must endeavour to 
obliterate from my mind the impression which passion so un- 
reasonable and manners so rude would be apt to leave.’ The late 
Mr. Buckle’s cool theory that Burke was driven out of his mind 
by the French Revolution—just because Burke todk one view and 
Nr. Buckle took another—is not at all borne out by such extracts 
as these. Burke was passionate and peevish and rude long before 
he wrote the Reflections, which were, in truth, only the application 
to the circumstances of the time of doctrines he had been preach- 
ing all his life. Windham has a memorandum in his Diary of the 
day on which he received “Mr. Burke’s Pamphlet,” which the 
editor oddly enough insists on styling “Considerations” on the 
Revolution. ‘ Never was there a work, I suppose,” says Wind- 
him, “so valuable in its kind, or that displayed powers of so ex- 
traordinary a nature.” ‘One would think,” he goes on, “ that 
the author of such a work would be called to the government of 
his country by the combined voice of every man in it. What 
shall be said of the state of things when it is remembered that 
the writer is a man decried, persecuted, and proscribed ; not being 
much valued even by his own party, and by half the nation con- 
sidered as little better than an ingenious madman.” The last 
sentence is a sufficiently authentic reply to the fanatical writers 
of history who maintain that it was the King and the 
“ King’s friends” only who undervalued the most illustrious man 
of their time. One of the most interesting bits in the 
Diary is an account of Windham’s last interview with Burke, 
which took place the day but one before Burke’s death. The 
entry of his death is very brief, simply noticing the arrival of 
news “ that that great light of the Pow Mr. Burke, was no more.” 
The entry of the funeral is still shorter—“ Day of last offices per- 
formed to Burke.” Of Pitt, and Windham’s opinion of him, the 
Diary tells us little more than that, when Windham met him at 
dinner in 1793, there was “great disposition in Pitt to 
be agreeable. Conversation certainly far from deficient in liveli- 
ness or pleasantry (but its pleasantry, I think, rather artificial 
than spontaneous—rather the produce of art and culture than the 
natural growth of the soil).” 

The Diary contains plenty of illustrations of Windham’s love 
of sport, and of Macaulay’s description of his “form de- 
veloped by every manly exercise.” It is not often that the 
diary of a Cabinet Minister contains references to some fourteen 
or tifteen prize-fights. The list of combats in the index is 
quite a novelty in political ee On one occasion 
he reluctantly leaves before the last battle is over, in order to 
be in time for the House. On another he goes down to Moulsey 
to see Cribb fight Gregson, and then returns to begin a treatise on 
Negative Signs. With equal satisfaction he recounts how he read 
Petrarch or solved mathematical puzzles, and how he “ saw very 
commodiously, from a dray, a smart battle between Jack Joseph, a 
soldier who showed upon his back floggings which he had received 
to a distinguished amount, and one Hardy, I think a carpenter.” He 
hurries up from Bristol to London post haste, without even stopping 
at Burke’s on the road, in order to “write a letter to take 
off as far as one could the effect of the accident at Brighton, of 
the death of a man in a boxing-match.” In one entry he takes up 
a volume of Cudworth, and learns some curious facts about the 
Atomic Philosophers; and in the next is complaining of some 
hard-mouthed horse which he is breaking in. Some of his views 
on sport would scarcely be shared by the country gentleman of 
to-day. For instance, he “ defies a person to attack bull-baiting 
and to defend hunting.” But his animal spirits were more irre- 
pressible than those of the most vigorous squire of our time. “In 
our way from the House,” he says in one place, “‘ we were boyish 
enough to amuse ourselves with throwing stones at each other 
during our progress through the Park, and oranges when we came 
to St. James’s Street.” Balloons excited the liveliest interest in 
his mind. He even made an ascent in one, in which adventure he 
was much satistied with himself until he bethought him that, if 
the adventure had been what it ought to have been, he would 
have felt no such satisfaction. “Could I have foreseen that 
danger or apprehension would have made so little impression upon 
me, I would have insured that of which, as it was, we only gave 
ourselves a chance, and have deferred going until we had a wind 
favourable for crossing the Channel.” This is a fair illustration of 
that strange paradoxical temper of which Mackintosh complained 
in Windham, with reference to things more important than 
balloon ascents. For the sake of a new sensation he was anxious 
to put his life in jeopardy. “ For the sake of a forcible phrase,” 
says Mackintosh, “he was content to utter what loaded him with 

rmanent unpopularity.” When he was in Switzerland with 
ns he saw Lavater, and Lavater gave an opinion of him, 
“which,” he says, “from its peculiarity and ment with 
what many have said of me, seemed an extraordinary effort of 
his art—namely, that I was a man who did not choose to do 
anything which I was not conscious of doing well.” This was 
really the case. Though the most modest of mankind, Wind- 
ham was keenly displeased with himself if he did not make a 
decent figure in everything he undertook. His Diary abounds 
with passages of severe self-reproach. And there never was 
a diary kept in the world in which the writer did not find 
more or less fault with himself. In Windham, however, his self- 
reproach, like the rest, was thoroughly sincere; and it was not its 
own end, as it is in most cases. He was honestly vexed with 
himself for whatever he discovered amiss, and he therefore set 
honestly to work to amend it, and rarely without success. 


The Diary contains very few political allusions. Windham’s een. 
sion along with the Duke of Portland, Lord eli and @san 
from Fox's party, and his acceptance of office under Pitt, ore bent? 
mentioned. Meeting Sheridan after this party revolution he 
that “the charm of Sheridan’s conversation and memory of 
times” made him regret the differences that now separated on 
Windham’s attachment to his friends was so sincere oe 
constant that nothing short of the most irresistible conviction 
could have induced him to leave their side. Amicus Plato : 
amica veritas. Such a politician as Windham is one of the fin 
products of the English system of education and public life i 
was more truly typical of the best tendencies of that system than 
the profligate Fox or the austere and arrogant Pitt, or indeed than 
any other of the eminent public men with whom his name j 
commonly associated. 


WRIGHT'S ILIAD.* 


NE discovery at least must have resulted from the f, 
O translations of Homer with which, during the last Lead . 
our eyes have become familiar—to wit, that it is vain to dream of 


catching the ring and swell of Homer's verse; of realizing in 


English measures its dashing rapid flow; of getting, in sh 
of any combination of En Tish a real 
the Greek hexameter. Those amongst us who have thought to 
naturalize that metre must sometimes sigh when their ears bear 
witness to the unwelcome truth that such oe lines as 

Certainly I would make thee rue if I had but the power, 
or 

Had I the power as will, it soon should come heavily on thee, 
are poor and inadequate substitutes for the Greek verse, 

dv risaipgy, ci por divapic ye 
And if hexameters fail to catch the rhythm of the Greek in any 
ear-satisfying degree, perhaps it may be taken for granted that this 
oint must be ceded on behalf of all, or almost all, English metres, 

r. Worsley, indeed, prides himself on having realized the Homeric 
roll and flow in his accumulated Spenserian stanzas; but may not 
this be the fond imagination of a poetic enthusiast ? More nearly, 
it may be, does Mr. Gladstone approach to it in his ballad-metres; 
but even here the resemblance is a matter of opinion and fan 
and not to be pressed beyond that shadowy region. In tru 
herein more than in any other particular, the translation of Homer 
must always be a compromise. You cannot get the counte 
presentment of the original, and must be glad to put up with as 
many points of likeness as are attainable. 

This admitted, we do not think that Mr. Wright falls at all below 
the foremost rank among modern translators of Homer. He cannot 
—he would not, we are sure—claim for blank verse the power of 
carrying the reader along in the bounding, leaping, rushing tide 
of the Homeric hexameter; but he has borne well in mind 
throughout the work which he set himself to accomplish 
(and which he has accomplished with no common measure of 
felicity and success), that if he cannot catch this feature 
of his prototype, there are others which, if attained, may 
to a great extent compensate, or at least lessen, the discrepan 
between original and copy. Such, in imitations of Homer, are his 
force, simplicity, grandeur and pathos; in all Neg) the ac- 
complished translator of Dante has so dealt with Homer that he 
may safely challenge comparison with his contemporaries. Some- 
thing more, too, than competent scholarship stands him in good 
stead—a refined and classical taste, conjoined with a thorough and 
deep knowledge of his author. With scarce a note or a comment 
in help of his text, he yet contrives to leave on the mind of any 
scholar who compares his English with the Greek, a conviction 
that he has taken pains to weigh the various interpretations of 
each difficult passage, and to make choice of that one which 
is most in accord with simplicity and sound scholarship. We 
have been specially struck with this in perusing the con- 
cluding books of his Iliad, which now lie before us. No 
doubt the habit of deferring to the interpretation of the 
scholiast is ordinarily both laudable and safe ; but now and then 
common sense and comparison of Homer with Homer strike out 
a bolder path, which has more to recommend it to unbiassed 
judgments. Thus, in Book xxiv. 426, Priam, speaking to Mercury 
of his son Hector’s gifts to the gods, says :— 

imei obror’ wdic, tizor’ Env ye, 

where the ! scholiast interprets eizor’ ye as tanta- 
mount to fw wep iv, “whilst he lived.” Can this be Greek? 
We think not. Annotators refer us to Iliad iii. 180, where 
Helen’s words to Priam about her brother-in-law, Agamemnon, 
are too well known to readers of Homer and his translators to call 
for our repetition of them. But if we look at Heyne’s interpreta- 
tion there, we shall only find that he would like to take cimore in 
the sense of ézére, “si usum aticum docere posset.”” Cer- 
tainly these Latin words go a long way towards condemning any 
such use of ¢izore in either = ¥ Still, as reverence for the 
scholiast is a highl penne and conservative feeling, perha 

it is no wonder that Cowper renders the words, “ While yet he 
lived,” or that Lord Derby repeats Cowper. Without blaming 
either of these, we may surely accord higher praise here to Mr. 
Wright, who, thinking for himself and discriminating, we can well 


* The Iliad of Homer, Translated into Blank Verse. By Ichabod 


Cc. 
Wright, M.A, Translator of Dante. Books XIX.-XX1V. Longmaus & Co. 
1865. 
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palore, conscientiously between his duty to the scholiast and to 
truth, led to the lines— 
For never did my son— 
O can it be I ever had such son? — 
Forget the Gods who in Olympus dwell. 
inciple of this interpretation, simple and natural, to 
Apply the 3rd book, at once does away with any 
ped of finding a new and unparalleled sertse for eixore and of doing 


i to grammar and common sense. 
— same conversation between Priam and Mercury, who is 
charioteering him to the tent of Achilles, we find these verses 


(463-4) put into the mouth of the god :— | 


vepeoonrov dé Kev tin, 
Bporois ayatalipey avrny. 


The words plainly refer to the ancient belief that the immortals 


shunned “open vision.” They might appear to favoured indi- — 


viduals, but they did not care to let other mortals see that they 


had their favourites. It seems to us that when Cowper translates , 


Immortal powers 


May not so unreservedly indulge 
Creatures of mortal kind— 
ely contents himself with leaving it open to question 
are “ indulgence” here is denied to Priam, or ‘Achulles, or 
his myrmidons. Lord Derby translates :— 
Beseems it not a god 
To greet a mortal in the sight of all. 
But this is so far unsatisfactory, as the context would lead to the 
connection of the word “ mortal ” with Achilles, into whose pre-_ 
sence the speaker was declining to go. Priam he had greeted — 
before he got up into his chariot. Mr. Wright, in putting the | 
meaning before us, seems to us to have exercised his peculiar gift 
of simplicity. He translates faithfully :— 
Scandal it were 
Should an immortal openly confess 
His love for man— 
ie. in being seen in familiar converse with Priam. Sense and | 
scholarship are connected here with a happy clearness and force. 
But it is needless to multiply proofs of Mr. Wright’s accuracy, 
tact, and scholarship, because on these points he will be admitted 
to be unusually unassailable. Enough to say, that he seems to have 
an innate perception of the weight and intof each Homeric phrase, 
a good illustration of which habit of mind is his translating Gedy iv 
yoovan xeira, “ Rests with the gods,” where justice is done both to 
iv yowvacr and to the verb. It may, however, be more interesting 
to general readers if we proceed to show that the translator under 
review fulfils in a highly creditable degree the requirements for | 
reproducing the noblest of epics; and, if he cannot give us the 
identical metre and rhythm, at any rate goes far towards giving 
us the force, grandeur, simplicity, and pathos of his incomparable 
model. The comparison of the following verses with the Greek 
(xix. 356-364) will convince competent judges that they are quite | 
as close as they are graphic and forcible :— 
Thick as the snow flakes that fly forth from Jove, 
Chilled by the blast of Boreas, ether-born, 
So thick, outstreaming from the galleys, came 
Helmets of glittering sheen, and bossy shields, 
Strong-breasted corslets, and stout ashen spears. 
To heaven the splendour mounted, and the earth 
Laughed all around beneath the brazen gleam ; 
While upward from the plain rang heavily 
The tramp of men.—Pp. 254-5. 
—_ and epithets are here equally preserved, and are set before us | 
as Homer might desire them to be set. Mr. Wright does not, after — 
the manner of some translators, omit aipnyevéog or kpararybador 
in translating; nor, after the fashion of others, melt them down 
into a couple of lines of periphrasis. We are thankful to 
him for enabling us to refer to his practice, in support 
of our strong opinion that there is more force and satisfaction in 
reproduction of Homer’s images and figures as one finds them 
than in the adaptation of them to modern turns of thought and | 
phrases, or, as Mr. Worsley would put it, “the representation of | 
true poetry in a foreign language by true poetry in our own.” For 
grandeur, epic grandeur, we may confidently cite the version by 
Mr. Wright of the “ Fight of the Gods” in Book xx. One of the 
finest passages of the Iliad has met a handling nowise unbefitting | 
it; for Mr. Wright has been duly alive to “the grandeur, yet de- | 
corum in it, which (to use the words of an eminent Homeric critic) 
distinguishes it from the storm and fury of the Titanic battle in 
Theogony.” Let readers judge for themselves (Book xx. 
54-66, de rod¢ cvviovrwy) :— | 
Thus, the blest gods, arousing either side, 
In combat met, and woke a grievous strife. 
Dreadfully thundered from on high the Sire | 
Of gods and men, while Neptune from beneath 
Shook the vast earth, and lofty mountain-tops. 
Quaked many-fountained Ida’s hills and dales, 
The ‘Trojan city, and the Achaian ships. 
Hades himself, king of the nether world, 
Loud-shouting leaped in terror from his throne, 
Lest Neptune rend the earth above his head, 
And to the eyes of gods and men disclose 
Nlis dark deep mansions, hideous, pestilent, 
Detested even by the gods themed ves: 
Such the dire shock when gods in battle met.—P. 262. 
The language in which Lord — clothes this noble passage may 
Possibly ‘read a trifle smoother, but there is in Mr. Wright's | 


execution of this extract and its context an unadorned force and 
andeur admirably befitting the subject. We should like to 
ow, too, whether the writer of such blank verse is to be rated 
as an incompetent handler of his instrument? But simplicity, 
classic simplicity, is the distinguishing characteristic of this 
version. 
A hundred passages might be cited to show this, but one ex- 


tract from Book xxii. 437-49, may serve the purpose. It is 


where Homer describes Andromache’s occupation when the city’s 
wailing over Hector’s death on a sudden smites her ear. Of truth, 
neatness, and simplicity in translation one might search far for a 
fairer specimen :— 
But to Hector’s wife 

No tidings of her husband yet had come, 

No trusty messenger had brought her word 

That Hector still remained without the walls. 

She in a chamber of her lofty palace 

Was weaving a large, double, purple robe 

Inlaid with rich embroid’ry, and had bidden 

Her fair-tressed maidens gird with blazing fire 

An ampled tripod, to prepare the bath 

For Hector, when from battle he return’d. 

She knew not, simple woman, that he lay 

Far from the bath, by bright-eyed Pallas quell’d 

Beneath fierce Peleus’ son. Sudden she heard 

The sound of grief and wailing from the tower, 

And, staggering, dropped the shuttle from her hands ; 

Then to her fair-haired maidens spoke again.—P. 344. 


The Greek lines describing the effect of Hector’s death on the 
citizens of Troy, a little earlier in the same book, are also rendered 
by Mr. Wright with what we deem a masterly simplicity and 
conciseness (xxii. 408-11) :— 
apgi Aaoi 
reiyovro cai oiuwyf Kata aoru* 
rp 6& pddor’ ap’ Env we draca 
mupi opiyoro Kar’ dxpne* 
And grief and woe so seized the people’s hearts 
Throughout the city, it seemed as though all Troy 
The lofty-brow’d, e’en from its topmost height, 
Smoulder’d in ashes.—P. 342. 
Nor is Mr. Wright less happy in representing that prominent 
characteristic of the closing books of the Nliad—deep and tender 
thos, Even in the wrathful Achilles there are a ae of this, 
in the intervals of bloodshed. Over Hector’s corpse he recalls the 
memory of Patroclus in touching language, the tone of which is 
caught to a nicety by the present translator :— 
Unwept, unburied, at the galleys lies 
Patroclus, whom I never 1 forget, 
While with the living still I converse hold, 
And in my limbs remains the power to move. 
For though in Hades they forget the dead, 
Yet even there will I remember still 
My loved companion.—xxii. p. 341. 


What deep feeling, too, lies in those oft-quoted words of Priam to 
Achilles :— 
mep 
ot rig Bpordg aAdoc, 
avdpog madozovoo mori ordpa xeip’ 

Xxiv. 504-5. 
words which ought to be first exhibited in Cowper's more studied 
version, if we would duly appreciate the unadorned, simple pathos 
of Mr. Wright :— 

‘o me more pitiable still who draw 
Home to my lips (humiliation yet 
Unseen on !) his hand who slew my son.—Cowrer. 
For I still more am to be pitied—I 
Who have endured what never mortal man 
E’er yet endured—to raise unto his lips 
‘The hand of him who slew his son.—Wrieur. 


We must find space for one other extract—Helen’s Lament over 
Hector, at the close of the 24th Book, the beauty of which, 
lingering on the ear, may, we trust, serve to draw many readers 
to Mr. Wright’s Iliad :— 

‘Then Helen last took up the mournful dirge : 

“ Hector, thou dearest tar of all my kin— 

Would I had died, ere Paris, now my spouse, 

Brought me to Troy—the twentieth year is this, 

Since first I quitted my loved native land ; 

Yet never heard I taunting word from thee. 

But if my sisters, brothers, or long-robed 

Sisters-in-law, or mother, me reproached, 

(For kind as father ever was the king) 

‘Thou wouldst dissuade them and disarm their wrath, 

By thy mild words of gentleness and rath. 

‘Therefore for thee, not for myself alone, 

Do I unhappy weep: For no one else 

‘Throughout broad [roy is friendly or kind to me ; 

But all who see me shudder.”— I’. 442. 


In Mr. Wright’s brief preface to the concluding books of his trans- 
lation he speaks of the “ apparently very adverse circumstances” 
under which, “ recently,” critics have favoured him with en- 
couragement. If we guess his meaning, he refers to the difficulty 
besetting critic and tianslator, the one in fairly estimating, the 
other in accomplishing, a work which isin some degree forestalled 
by a similar production, eminently meritorious and successful. 
None can doubt, who set Homer's own words between the versions 
of Lord Derby and Mr. Wright, and, divesting themselves of lean-— 


| ing or prejudice, deal justly with each translator, that it is ex- 


tremely hard to adjudge the palm where diverse excellences draw 
us either way. Lord Derby is always graceful, smooth, correct, 
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and scholarly. Mr. Wright matches him in the two last-named 
qualities, and for the former substitutes those of force and sim- 
plicity. We are not sure that these are not, strictly speaking, 
more Homeric. But there is room for both. Both deserve to be 
set side by side among the most remarkable successes of this age 
of revived interest in classical translation. Both are very worthy 
to live alongside the original in the libraries of our scholars, ont 
to be the chosen substitutes for it in the literature of our general 
readers. 
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